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SYNOPSIS 


"Agrarian Social Structure and Class Relations in Two 
Villages of Jalpaiguri District: A Comparative Study 
of the Subsistence and Plantation Settings" - A Thesis 
submitted in Partial Fulfilment of the Requirements 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy by Virginius Xasca 
to the Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, 

Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur, 

The Indian rural society has undergone considerable change 
in the recent past, particularly since the Independence as a result 
of a series of the land reform legislations that have accelerated 
the pace of this change. This explains why the changir^ agrarian 
relations constitute one of the basic intellectual concerns of 
social scientists, including sociologists in India, The present 
study of the agrariaua social structure and class relations in two 
villages of Jalpaiguri district is an attempt to deepen our under- 
standing of the complex agrarian social reality and change in India. 
It is a comparative study of two villages ~ one from the ’subsis- 
tence’ and the other from the 'plantation' setting in Jalpaiguri 
district of West Bengal. Jalpaiguri has certain distinctive 
features which set it apart from other districts. The, most import- 
ant of these features is the coexistence of plantation (sector of 
large-scale capitalist agriculture) and subsistence (sector of 
predominantly subsistence oriented agriculture)' economies. 

Our focus in this study is primarily on understanding 
social arrangements on land — the most important means of production 
in the Indian rural society in general and Jalpaiguri district in 
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particular. Eurthermore we are interested in comparing these 
arrangements (with particular emphasis on land rights — legal and/ 
customary, and the whole range of social relations they give rise 
to) in the subsistence with those found in the plantation setting 
the district. We have attempted to identify those social categori 
which occupy definite, but different, positions in the structure o 
land control and land use. The major objectives of the study 
(discussed in Chapter I), therefore are: 

(i) to identify class composition and class relations as they 
have developed from time to time, and as they are today, in both 
the plantation and subsistence settings of Jalpaiguri district; 

(ii) to compare and contrast the agrarian social structure and 
class relations in the twin settings; and 

(iii) to examine the nature of interrelationships between the 
plantation and the subsistence settings and outside world in an 
attempt to explain, even tentatively, as to why the two distinct 
modes and relations of production have been coexisting in 
Jalpaiguri district. 

Methodologically our exercise is based partly on historic; 
(secondary) source material and partly on empirical data collected; 
during our field woife. Wo study of contemporary agrarian society ; 
is complete unless it takes into the account the historical evolu- 
tion of agrarian social structure and class relations in the area 
of one's concern. To that extent we have used historical material; 
on Jalpaiguri district, but our intention is not to present a 
systematic agrarian history of the district. We have only 
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highlighted (in Chapter III) the main features of the changing 
agrarian class composition and relations in the district from time 
to time. 

Apart from the interest in the historical evolution, we a 
also concerned with the present day class structure and class rela 
tions i.e. as they exist in the contemporary agrarian society in 
Jalpaiguri district. For this purpose, we selected two villages — 
one each from the subsistence and plantation settings of the 
district and conducted our field work to collect data on land owne 
ship, patterns of tenurial and sharecropping arrangements, labour 
utilization and wage structure, inputs in agriculture, credit and 
marketing and also on the relations betwreen classes that are local 
dominant (in terms of land control) and those who differentially ^ 
depend on them. 195 out of 203 households of ’owners', ’share- 
croppers ' and ' agricultural labourers ' (by primary occupation) fro 
8 hamlets of Sanyasikata (subsistence) village have been interview 
for this purpose. Similarly, 85 households of plantation labourer 
from 4 habitations of the Meenglas Tea Estate have been contacted ; 
and interviewed in course of the field work investigation. 

Social scientists have tended to use two alternative mode 
for studying the agrarian social structure and relations in rural ; 
India. One of these — the Marxian framework takes into account 
social categories and arrangements on land in relation to the mean 
of production (as the criterion of class identification). The 
other model — the Ja.imani types — takes into account the patron- 
client relations and the mutual dependence between land controller 
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and land users, channelised and regulated through the traditional 
mechanisms of caste and economic division of labour in village Ind: 

We have used the Marxian conceptual framework and our 
choice is influenced by the fact that caste-system as such was not 
found to be a major component and determinant of social stratifica^ 
tion and inequality in both the subsistence and the plantation 
villages in our study. Our framework is Marxian only in the sense 
that primarily economic criteria have been used for identification 
of class structure and class relations. Nevertheless, we have not 
used the simplistic categories of 'owners' and 'nonowners' but hav( 
attempted to understand the complexities of social inequalities 
arising within the structure of land control and land use. The 
basic concept of 'class' has, however, been taken from Marx and ini 
our study it connotes Marx's notion of 'class in itself only. 

f' ' 

The dissertation is divided into seven chapters. Chapter^ 
gives a brief account of how the interest of sociologists and socis 
anthropologists, particularly in India has shifted from the commun- 
ity studies of peasant society and culture to studies of agrarian | 
social stmcture and change. Chapter I also brings out the main 
objectives of this study, its theoretical and conceptual framework; 
and provides operational definitions of the key concepts like 'clas 
subsistence' (peasant) and 'plantation' settings. Chapter II 
describes the setting of the two villages selected for the pirrpose I 
of the detailed field woik enquiry, and also the methodology and 
techniques of data collection in this study. i 
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fe have traced the historical development of agrarian 
social structure, class relations and change in the district from 
time to time in Chapter III. It has been found that the practice 
of leasing in and leasing out was fairly established as early as 
the formation of the Jalpaiguri district in 1869, and was more 
firmly entrenched in the permanently settled parts as compared to 
temporarily settled parts of the district. Such a practice had 
continued and in fact had become widespread even after the introduc- 
tion of large scale capitalistic plantation agriculture in 1874. 
Initially the classes of intermediaries, having differential legal 
rights in land, got their lands cultivated mainly through share- 
croppers although some of them did cultivate a part of their lands 
themselves. Adhiars (sharecroppers) constituted the most numerous 
social category at the bottom of agrarian hierarchy in the subsis- 
tence setting. Such social arrangements on land remained almost 
intact until 1950 's when the existing agrarian social stimcture in 
Jalpaiguri began to undergo series of changes. 

In the plantation sector, on the other hand, production of 
tea was carried out by enterprises that closely resembled modem 
industrial enterprises. Here land and labour were centrally contro- 
lled and coordinated as in any commercial-capitalist organisation, 
The plantation being closely tied to processing plant and to the 
world of marketing, required a kind of vertical integration of 
agricultural and nonagricultural work activity. Therefore, the 
class composition and class relations that emerged in the plantation 
sector differed considerably from those in the subsistence sector. 
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The class structure in the plantation hence mainly consisted of tt 
managers (initially mostly the British), the babus (clerks and 
assistants mostly Bengalees) and the plantation labourers almost 
entirely tribal and Nepali migrants — the erstwhile peasant culti 
vators who reproduced the labour power in plantations. 

Chapters IV and V give detailed, but separate, accounts c 
the class structure and class relations as they obtain today in tb 
two (the subsistence and the plantation) villages in Jalpaiguri 
district. Chapter IV covers a discussion on the subsistence 
village; here we have proceeded on the basis of how the respondent 
basically identified themselves, whether as 'land owners', 'share- 
croppers' or as 'agricultural labourers'. Then we have attempted; 
to identify agrarian classes on the basis of the nature of rights : 
held in land, size of family holding, per capita holding and final 
on the basis of per capita gross income of the households studied. 
The last has been taken- as the most comprehensive and adequate 
criterion for our purpose. Accordingly, the households in the 
village Sanyasikata have been divided into four class categories; ; 
the 'rich', 'substantial', 'subsistence' and the 'poor' peasants. 
The class of rich peasants consists mainly of the 'owner household 
with only two exceptions. Similarly, cases of either sharecropper 
or labourers have also been found in the classes of 'substantial' 
and ' subsistence ' peasant on the criterion of per capita income. 
The bulk of 'owners', 'sharecroppers' and 'agricultural labourers’ 
however, constitute the most numerous class of 'poor' peasants. 
Probing the way cultivation is carried out and the kind of class 
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relations that emerge from the production process, it has been 
found that leasing in and leasing out of land on sharecropping 
arrangements is still one of the prevalent modes practised in the 
district though it is now declining. The sharecropping contracts 
are oral without exception; a sharecropper has to contribute almost 
all the inputs (except seeds) to the production process but he 
receives only half a share of the produce regardless of what the 
existing law stipulates. The other mode of cultivation prevalent 
in the subsistence village is to get the land cultivated through 
the wage labour hired either on yearly or on daily rate basis. 

Those having large size land-holdings tend to have yearly employed 
farm servants; daily wagers are more commonly hired by those with 
smaller holdings and who need labour only in addition to their 
family labour. But daily wagers are also required by those with 
large holdings over and above their yearly employed servants. How- ; 
ever, in Sanyasikata, the third mode — namely self-cultivation of 
holdings primarily for family subsistence still dominates; neverthe-i 
less the pre-capitalist form of adhiari (sharecrop) cultivation 
still looms large, and though an incipient development of commercial-! 
capitalist agriculture through hired labour has begun to show up 
within the subsistence framewoi-k of Sanyasikata. 

The fifth chapter outlines the social structure of the 
plantation village — the Meenglas Tea Estate's (its four habitations 
only). Inspite of the fact that capitalist enterprise in plant- 
ations in Jalpaiguri is nearly 104 years old, the class composition 
in the social structure of the plantation here shows little or no 
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change. Even today, a plantation social- structure mainly consists 
of three classes, viz. the managers, the babus and the plantation 
labourers. The last is quite a heterogeneous social category not 
only in terms of the nature of work performed and actual wages 
(remuneration) received by labourers but also in terms of the differ 
entiation of gross household income v/ith the result that the entire 
households of plantation labourers had to be classified into four 
categories: the 'rich', 'substantial', 'subsistence' and the 'poor'. 
Social relationships of one social category with another are mainly 
patterned on, if not determined by, the organisational hierarchy of 
the enterprise. Thus, the labourers come in direct contact not so 
much with the managerial class, as with the clerical staff which is 
responsible for maintaining the record of tea leaves labourers 
collect daily, for that determines the weekly wages, rationing 
quota distribution, and so on. 

In Chapter VI we have compared and contrasted the class 
composition and class relations in the two settings i.e. the two 
villages that are so remarkably different. In fact we found that 
the only comparable social categories in the two social structures 
are those of agricultural labourers in Sanyasikata and the planta- 
tion labourers of the Meenglas Tea Estate. The plantation produc- 
tion relations, however, have some features that resemble in some 
way to the relations existing in the subsistence village. In the 
plantation sector; some pre-capitalistic forms of exploitation 
persist. Eor example, wage labourers are made to contribute to 
inputs such as farm implements at the insistence of the planters. 
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The tea estate management again gives free grants of land (that is 
not under actual tea cultivation) to labourers for the personal 
cultivation as an added incentive to settle dov/n on the estate. Also 
the management restricts free recruitment of labourers and prefers 
to employ only the dependents of labourers' families from within the 
estate. 

The two village social structures thus reflect two distinct 
modes and relations of production though they are far from the ideal 
types of 'subsistence' and 'capitalist' systems. Capitalist agri- 
culture has begun to develop in the subsistence setting but it is 
perhaps too sluggish to override the subsistence nature of agrarian 
economy and society in Sanyasikata. What is interesting is that 
sunh a subsistence economy sustains itself side by side with the 
plantation enterprises which introduced capitalism and penetrated 
the Jalpaiguri rural landscape as early as 1874. What probably 
explains such a long coexistence of the two sectors is the fact that; 
the subsistence and plantation economies in the district have been 
integrated first into a larger framework of the colonial economy andj 
later in the post-colonial development of dependent capitalism. The 
plantations initiated by foreign investors under the imperialist 
protection simply siphoned off the vast surplus and profits generated 
by the plantation economy of the district. Since the surplus was i 
not reinvested by the foreigners, who had hardly any interest in the I 
overall development of Jalpaiguri district and its econoHQr, the 
dependent capitalism could not displace the economy of subsistence 
agriculture that still needed to feed the most. On the contrary the | 
two formed a kind of symbiosis. i 
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finally, the Chapter VII posits the basic features of the 
two settings. It concludes that changes in both are visible but 
they are not decisive enough to make any forecasts on the course of 
development, the two social structures are likely to take in years 


to come . 



Chapter I 


Introduction and Theoretical Framework 


Introduction ; 

The interest of sociologists and social anthropologists 
in the study of agrarian social structure and change in India is 
of very recent origin. Even in the West, the interest in this 
field of social research is a post-mid-sixties phenomenon. A new 
awareness that the sociology and anthropology as these disciplines 
developed until sixties, had ignored the vast bulk of population 
living in misery, poverty, institutionalised inequality and 
exploitation that were characteristic of the agrarian systems of 
the developi ng s ocieties, largely accounts for the shift in the 
intellectual concerns. The growing interest of Indian sociolo- 
gists and social anthropologists in the study of agrarian 
societies and change is to be understood in the background of the 
intellectual development and the changing preoccupations of social 
science in the West, though Beteille confines it to the changing 
trends in the development of sociology and social anthropology in 
India. Not that this area of inquiry has been altogether left 
out of scientific enquiry. Economists and historians have studied 
peasant economy and the agrarian systems though with perspectives 
specific to their own disciplines in the past. 

1, See Andre Beteille, Studies in the Agrarian Social Structure , 
1974a, pp. 6-7 and also Six Essays in Comparative Sociology , 
1974b, p. 37. 
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History of Agrarian Studies : 

The present day interest in the study of agrarian social 
structure and change has grown out of the series of studies of 
peasants and peasant communities undertaken by some field resear- 
chers of the classical anthropological tradition. The perspectives 
and approaches to the study of peasant societies and communities 
in the anthropological tradition and those to the study of 
agrarian social structure in the contemporary sociology are 
similar but not identical. The difference lies in the fact that 
whereas the former tended to highlight the totality of society, 
social ' institutions and cultural patterns of peoples studied, the 
latter focussed mainly on the relation between land and society — 
on social arrangement with regard to land. Thus, the property 
structure in land and corresponding to it a specific social 
existence form of labour power were considered as constituting the 
agrarian class structure. The interest is thus confined mainly to 
the study of land control and social structure. The former type 
of studies date back to the turn of the century when attempts were 
made to study i^easant societies in the Eastern and Central Europe. 
These countries were then, as the case with the developing coun- 
tries now, faced with their poorest, most backward and numerically 

2 

large peasant populations on their way to modernization. The 
interest in the transition and transformation in these peasant 
societies was therefore naturally roused. ?/.I- Thomas and 

2. The observation has been made by Teodor Shanin in Peasants and 
Peasant Societies , 1973, p. 11. 
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i*. Znaniecki's, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (1918) 

and David Mitrany-'s, The Land and the Peasant in Rumania (1930) 

are some of the most outstanding products of the early interest 

in this area. The European research on peasantry had a set back, 

due as much to political development as to the conceptual scheme, 

which classified societies into the 'industrial' and 'pre- 

industrial' - the latter being identified with primitive 
•5 

societies. The study of peasantry, therefore, could get further 

momentum only after a new discovery in anthropology in the form of 

14 - 

reconceptualization of society, as 'part society with part culture. 

This gave a new lease of life for anthropologists in U.S.A. who, 

as Beteille says, had run short of small and self-contained 

5 

tribes — the traditional subject matter of their studies. On the 
other hand, with the exception of a few individual ventures, 
concern for the tribes in Africa, Asia and Australia had dominated 
the anthropological studies by European scholars, nevertheless, 
the trend towards the studies of peasant society was already set 
in. 

Though the reconceptualization of 'part society with part 
culture' was provided initially by Kroeber*, it was Robert 
Redfield who gave it a concrete and cogent expression through his 
empirical studies that set the trend of the peasant studies, at 

3. Ibid., p. 12. 

4 . Ibid . , p . 14. 

5. See for example, Beteille, op. cit. (1974b), p. 25. 

* See, A.L. Kroeber, Anthropology . 1948, p. 254. 
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least for a few decades." Redfield’s followers in the American 
anthropological tradition had found a new subject matter and an 
outlook; nevertheless, their actual studies turned out to be more 
in line with the old conventional pattern of ethnography of 
tribal societies. Hence, those wery institutional areas such as 
family, kinship, magic and religion etc. figured prominently in 
their inquiries into peasant societies. Even when they did study 
econoity it received only a step-motherly treatment at the hands of 
social anthropologists. Shanin has very rightly termed this 
category of studies as the ethnographic cultural tradition of 
peasant societies.^ Where studies turned out to be analytical, 
construction of typologies of peasant and tribal society became 
their major preoccupation. However, construction of typologies 
tended to simplify the complexity of tribal and peasant societies. 
Despite the shortcoming^ it was Kroeber and others who followed him 
who made a major contribution to what essentially was the 
resurrection of the Durkheimean tradition. 

As a result of the domination of the ethnographic 
cultural tradition on the one hand and the Durkheimean tradition 
on the other, the social differentiation and stratification in the 
tribal and peasant societies seldom received the attention it 
deserved. If such differentiations were studied, they were 
expressed in typologies rather than as hierarchies, as evident 


6. Shanin, op. cit., p. 13. 
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in the studies of Wolf, Wagley and Harris. Hence the network of 
social arrangements on land had not been adequately studied until 
recently. The reason, according to Beteille, was the typical 
orientation to the study of primitive society which anthropologists 

Q 

could not shed away inspite of discovery of the new subject matter. 
It was only in the 1960's that the relationship between land 
control, land use and social structure has been increasingly 
brought into focus by some sociologists and social anthropologists 
whose growing interest in peasant societies in developing count- 
ries and their political economies has set a new trend of study. 
Such studies of late have tended to view the stratification in 
peasant societies, or agrarian social structure in general, within 

the framework that is derived from Marx’s writings or to what 

q 

Shanin calls the Marxian tradition of class analysis. Over and 
above, the development of economic anthropology as a distinct 
branch of study has also richly contributed to this nev/ trend. 

Objectives and Scope of the Study ; 

This dissertation is a small venture in the area of 
agrarian social structure and change in India. The Indian rural 

7. Charles Wagley and Marvin Harris, ’A Typology of Latin 
American Subcultures’, ' American Anthropologist ’, Vol. 57, 

Ho. 3, Part 1, 1955, pp- 428-451; Eric v7olf, 'Types of Latin 
American Peasantry; A Preliminary Discussion' , ' American 
Anthropologist ' , VqI. 57, Ho. 3, Part 1, June 1955, pp- 452- 
471 .. 

8. Beteille, op. cit. (1974b), p. 58. 

9. Shanin, op. cit., p. 13- 
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landscape has undergone considerable change during the recent 

phase of post-independence economic and political development. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the large bulk of India's 

population still derives its livelihood from land cultivation. 

The new economic and political forces, have transformed the 

erstwhile simple social structure and land relations into complex 

ones. A study of agrarian relations will not only be timely and 

relevant but will also deepen our understanding of the complex 

'social reality in rural India. 

Some studies on agrarian structure and change in India 

by professional sociologists and social anthropologists are 

available though it is not possible to enumerate all of them. Some 

studies by non-professionals are also equally scholarly and 

celebrated. Among the latter, an important woik is by Surendra J. 

Patel who has examined the emerging class structure with a special 

10 

reference to agricultural labourers in India. E. Palme Putt too 

has discussed the agrarian crisis, impoverishment of peasantry and 

agrarian transformation in India within the broad framework of 

1 1 

colonial exploitation. Bhowani Sen, on a similar line as Putt’s, 

has traced the evolution of agrarian relations in India and has 

examined at length the emergence of capitalistic relations of 

production in Indian agriculture. He concludes that semi -feudal 

economy continues to be predominant in India's agrarian econoiny 

12 

despite various curbs with checks and balances . 

10. See, Surendra J. Patel, Agricultural Labourers in India and 
Pakistan , 1952, pp. 9-20 and pp. 147-153. 

11. R. Palme Putt, India Today and Tomorrow (Abridged), 1955, 

pp. 70-100. 

12- Bhowani Sen, Evolution of Agrarian Relations in India , 1962, 
See preface VI-XIY. 
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Among sociologists and social anthropologists, A.R. Desai, 

Ramkrishna Miikherjee, Daniel Thorner, P.G. Joshi and A. Beteille 

are more prominent ones though of late several other social 

scientists too have been engaged in the study of agrarian social 

13 

structure and change. 

Desai has broadly adopted the analytical framework of 

Dutt to examine the Indian agrarian situation and its contribution 

to the growth of Indian national movement."'^ Ifcikherjee has been 

mainly concerned with the differentiation of peasantry and has 

provided a very useful model of agrarian class structure in 
1 5 

Bengal. Thorner and Beteille have dealt at length on the social 
relationships between the different social categories of the 
complex agrarian social structures in India. Thorner has also 
given special attention to the class of agricultural labourers, 
credit relations and land reform. Beteille emphasizes on theore- 
tical and conceptual problems arising out of understanding the 
agrarian social structure in India 'in class' as v/ell as 'in 
caste' terms. Beteille has also been interested in the contempo- 
rary peasant organization and growing agrarian tension in the 
countryside and has further attempted to relate these phenomena 

13. Notables among these are, Kathleen Gough; D.N. Dhanagare; Jan 
Breman; Joan P. Mencher; K.C. Alexander, T.K. Oomen etc. 

14. See, A.R. Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism , 

1959, Ch. I-IV and XI; Recent Trends in Indian Nationalism , 
1973, pp. 89-96; pp. 124-126 and also Rural India in 
Transition , 1961. 

15. Ramkrishna Mukherjee, The Dynamics of A Rural Society , 1957, 
also. Six Villages of Bengal , 1971. 
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to the recent transformation in agrarian social structure and 
16 

relations. Joshi is concerned mainly with the way agrarian 

social structure has undergone rapid transformation since the 

independence as a result of the introduction of various land 

1 7 

reform legislations. The recent studies on agrarian structure 

and change tend to show two distinct trends. One of these is 

concerned with the agrarian movements, peasant mobilization and 

agrarian tensions and the other issue of capitalistic development 

in Indian agriculture which has been dealt at length elsewhere in 
1 8 

this chapter. 


16. Daniel Thorner, The Agrarian Prospect in India , 1976; also 
Daniel & Alice Thorner, Land and Labour in India , 1962; 
Beteille, op. cit. (1974a and 1974b). 

17. P.G. Joshi, Land Reforms in India; Trends and Perspectives , 
1975? also Land Eeform and Agrarian Change in India and 
Pakistan since 1947 in S.tudies in Asian Social Development , 

No. 1, 1971. 

18. The debate on the capitalistic agriculture in India has been 
dealt at length later on in this chapter. For studies in 
agrarian movements, tension and peasant mobilization, see, 
Gough, 'Peasant Ptesistance and Eevolt in South India* , 

' Pacific Affairs ' , Winter 1968-69, pp. 526-544; 'Indian Peasant 
Uprisings', Economic and Political Weekly (henceforth BPW), 

Vol. IX, No. 32-34, Aug. 1974 (spl. no, ) ; Colonial Economics 
in Southeast India, EPW , Vol. XII, No. 13, llsxch 26, 1977 etc.; 
Dhanagare, ' Peasant Movements in India, 1920-1950 * (Sussex, 
D.Phil, 1973); Agrarian Movements and Gandhian Politics , 1975; 
also see, 'Social Origins of the Peasant Insurrection in 
Telengana (1946-51)', Contribution to Indian Sociology (NS) 

Vol. 8, 1974; Peasant Protest and Politics - The Tebhaga 
Movement in Bengal (India) 1946-47', The Journal of Peasant 
Studies (henceforth JPS), Vol. 3, No. 3, April 1976 etc.; 
Breman, Patrionage and Exploitation; Changing Agrarian 
Relations in South Gujrat , India, 1974; 'Mobilization of 
Landless Labour; Halpatis of South Gujrat' EP'vY , Vol. IX, No. 

12, March 23, 1974; Alaxander, Agrarian Tension in Than.iavar , 
1975; also Emerging Parmer-Labour Relations in Kuttand, EPW , 
Vol. VIII, No. 34, Aug. 1973; Some Characteristics of the 
Agrarian Social Structure of Tamil Nadu, EB7 , Vol. X, No. 16, 
Sept. 19, 1975; Oomen, Green Revolution and Agrarian Conflict, 
EPW, June 26, 1971; Agrarian Legislation and Movement as the 
Sources of Change; The Case of Kerala, EPW , Vol. X, No. 40, 

Oct. 1975; Mencher, Problems in Analyzing Rural Class 
Structure, EPW, Vol. IX, No. 35, Aug. 31, 1974. 
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The s*tudies of early scholars, with the exception of 
Beteille, are of ’macro' nature and deal mainly with the pan-Indian 
or regional trends and situations. Beteille has however consci- 
ously avoided resorting exclusively either to 'micro' or 'macro' 
study and has attempted to combine the two in his recent works. 

The present day studies, however mark a departure from such 
tradition although they too, barring a few like Joan P. Mencher, 
cover largely a cluster of villages or district or region as the 
unit of their observation. These studies are therefore 'micro' 
studies only in relative sense but are not village studies in the 
strict sense. Village studies on agrarian social structure and 
class relations are, therefore, have not been adequately attempted 
in India. The present study of two villages in Jalpaiguri district 
is an attempt &£ fill up the gap to some extent. 

This study is confined to the district of Jalpaiguri in 
North Bengal which has some distinctive features that set it apart 
from other districts of Bengal. The most important of these 
features is the coexistence of plantation (sector of large scale 
Capitalist production) and the peasant economy (predominantly a 
sector of subsistence agriculture). Either of these social 
settings could be a sufficiently absorbing subject matter for the 
purpose of study- But however exhaustive such a study of only 
one setting may be, the understanding of agrarian social structure 
and relations in this part of Bengal will be incomplete, unless 
the two settings are studied in a comparative perspective. Hence, 
this enquiry aims at a comparative study of the agrarian social 
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structure and changing class relations in the subsistence and the 

plantation settings in Jalpaiguri district. 

The agrarian social structure is generally understood, 

in terms of rights and obligations held with regard to land and to, 

what Beteille terms as, 'the ownership, control and utilization of 
19 

land.' Yet simple identification of such social categories in a 
given setting is not sufficient although it serves as the point of 
departure for inquiring into the complexities of social relation- 
ships as entailed by the differential rights and obligations 
shared by controllers and users of land. To understand agrarian 
relation in their totality, different social forces ranging from 
historical, ecological and demographic on the one hand to 
religious economic and political on the other have to be taken 
into account as contributing to complex totality of agrarian 
relations. Rodolfo Stavenhagen' s definition of agrarian structure 
broadly encompasses the complex totality. To him 

"Agrarian structure is generally understood to mean 
a set of institutions, norms (both ’written and 
unwritten), and social, political and economic 
relationship governing the access to and use of 
land as a productive resource". 20 

Such a conception of agrarian social structure is too 

inclusive to serve the operational part of a sociological inquiry. 

Andre Beteille on the contrary has classified the basic components 

of agrarian social structure in the four categories. To him the 

19. Beteille, op. cit. (1974a), p. 25- 

20. Rmdolfo Stavenha.gen (ed.), Agrarian Problems and Peasant 
Movements in Latin America ^ 1970, p. 3. 
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study of agrarian must cover; (i) technology or material culture 

(ii) vi?ork cycle, (iii) organisation of production, and (iv) the 

21 

agrarian hierarchy. All the four are interrelated but they do 
not necessarily reflect in order of priority. 

The focus of this study is primarily on, what Beteille 
puts it as, the organization of production and the agrarian 
hierarchy. In studying these two aspects, Beteille comes very close 
to applying the Marxian model to the analysis of agrarian societies. 
However, in his treatment of the fourth topic, he tends to subsume 
traditional hierarchy of caste in relation to class stratifications 
resulting from economic divisions of labour.* But considerations 
of traditional hierarchy in the study of class structure certainly 
does not militate against the Marxian model. 

The organization of production and the agrarian hierarcl^ 
together embody the social arrangements on land — which is the most 
important means of production in the Indian rural society in 
general and in the economy of Jalpaiguri district in particular. 

We are therefore, interested in studying these social arrangements 
with particular emphasis on land rights legal and/or customary and 
the whole range of social relations they give rise to both in the 
subsistence and in the plantations settings of the district. An 
attempt will therefore be to identify those social categories which i 
occupy definite, but different, positions in the structure of 5 


21. Beteille, op. cit. (1974a), p. 34. 

* See for example, Ibid. (1974a), p. 11. 
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land control and land use. The major objectives of the study, 
therefore are, 

(i) to identify class composition and class relations as they 
have developed from time to time, in both the plantation and 
subsistence settings of Jalpaiguri district, 

(ii) to compare and contrast the class structure and relations in 
the twin settings of Jalpaiguri, and 

(iii) to examine the nature of interrelationships between the 

social structure of the plantation and subsistence settings, 
both historically and empirically, in an attempt to explain, 
even tentatively, as to why the two distinct modes and 
relations of production have been and even now coexist in 
Jalpaiguri. Do the two settings operate as a ’social 
symbiosis'? If so, whether it is free from any contradiction 
or whether it does generate stresses and strain for both the 
sectors is an important question v/hich we shall attempt to 
answer. 

Theoretical Framework ; 

The paradigm of 'peasant society' is usually taken as a 
step forward in anthropological studies, of the development of 
human society in contrast to primitive society — as the former is 
related with the state or nation via the medium of towns or cities 
and via them to markets. In this sense the peasant society 
constitutes a part of the larger nation-state society and 
surrenders a part of the produce to the state, not necessarily 
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through the system of market but through the revenue and taxation 
system, that feeds the organs of the state — namely the court and 
the army. The classical type of such a peasant society represents 
3 ust one of the phases in the history of evolution of agrarian 
societies and their transformations. We assume that there is an 
inherent dyna3aaism in every society and therefore 'change' is an 
inevitable process, no matter whether it is tribal, peasant or 
modern society. 

Analysts of social change in peasant or agrarian 
societies have considered either one or both of the following 
factors, as the prime moving forces that contribute to change in 
any society including peasant society. To Marx, the development 
of towns and markets is of significance as it is the chief source 
of change in peasant economies and societies. It is the degree of 
linkage with the market forces or the extent of market relation- 
ships which is mainly responsible for the change in the peasant 

22 

social structure. Thus, whereas Pearse, Mannish Nash and 

Shanin trace the development of change purely in terms of the 

degree of linkage with the market and treat the peasants' access to 

political power as contingent on market linkages, Eric f/olf 

conjoins both the economic and political power as equally important 

23 

moving forces that direct the change of peasant social structure. 
The latter position comes close to the Weberian approach to the 

22. Karl Marx, Manifesto of the Communist Party , 1893, pp. 41-43 
and The Eighteenth Brumaire of louis Bonaparte in Selected 
Works , 1966, pp. 480-485. 

23. See, Shanin, op. cit., pp. 50-72 | 160-162 and 247-249. 
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class, status and power. It is these two dominant but distinct 

models that have been used by social scientists who have so far 

attempted to analyse changing social structure in rural India. One 

of these, the Marxian framework, takes into account the mode and 

relations of productions. Hence, it is the relation of social 

categories to the mode of production that constitute the class 

25 

structure of the society in the Marxian sense. The model is 

usually drawn from the classical writings of Iferx and Engels, Lenin 

and, in more recent years, those of Mao Tse-Tung. Ihe other model 

the ' .ia.imani type ' takes into account the patron-client relations 

and the net works of mutual dependence between land control and 

land use. Wiser and Dumont argue that the second is more appro-* 

priate framework for understanding the nature of rural social 

structure, caste and the economic division of labour. 

Our preference is for the Marxian fraimev/ork as the i 

traditional features of caste system have been found absent in 

agrarian social structure of Jalpaiguri district. There are three 

distinct systems (based on modes and relations of production) that 

have been generally identified in the long chain of the evolution 

of agrarian social structure within the Marxian framework. These 
27 

are as follows; 

24. This observation has been taken from Gerth & Mills, Dram Max 
Weber; Essays in Sociology ^ 1947, pp. 180-187. 

25. See, 'Preface to the Critique of Political Economy' in Karl Marx,! 
op. cit., 1966, p. 503. 

26. Louis Dumont, Homo Hierarchicus , 1970, Ch. IV | W.H. Wiser, The 
Hindu Ja.imani System ; A Socio-Economic System Interrelating 
Members of a Hindu Village Community in Services . 1958. 

27. See, Hamza Alavi, as cited in Dhanagare, "Peasant Protest and 
Politics — The Tebhaga moment in Bengal, 1946-'47", JPS, 

Vol. 3, No. 1, 1976, p. 362. 
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(i) The subsistence or peasant economy : In the ideal -typical 
'subsistence economy' the primary -aim of cultivation is to produce 
for the family sustenance. The cultivation is carried out with the 
help of family members in this system.* The village econony" and 
society in India before the arrival of the British may broadly be 
taken as an example of this type although the agrarian system in 
the Mughal India as a whole did not fully conform to this classical 
type of independent peasant proprietor.** 

(ii) The landlord-tenant economy ; The second system which involves 
landlord and his tenant thrives on the practices of leasing in and 
leasing out that are institutionalized more by force of custom than 
by statuatory law. The landlord tends to be an absentee who does 
not cultivate the land himself but leases it to others, generally’' 
his tenants, and receives rent either in cash or in kind (a share 

of the produce). Sometimes such an arrangement may be accompanied 
by an obligation on the pa.rt of tenant to perform certain services 
either in addition or in lieu of the payment of rent for the land 
leased in by him. The pra,ctice may range from simple landlord- 
tenant, landlord-vassal-tenant to the practice of sub-leasing in 
and sub-leasing out among the tenants themselves . Thus , ' subinfeu- 
dation' with a number of intermediaries betv/een the lord and the 
actual cultivator and the actual share in the hiera.rchy epitomizes 
the landlord tenant pattern. The most classical example of such 

* These characteristics of peasant economy by Shanin has been 
dealt at length elsewhere in this chapter. 

** See for example, Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal 
India , 1963 and Narul Hassan, Thoughts on Agrarian Relations 
in Mughal India , 1973. 
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practice has been illustrated by lapan Raychaudhuri iia Bakarganj 

district under permanent settlement v/hich is nm in Bangla Desh 

28 

where he has identified subinfeudation upto 20 levels. 

The practice of leasing in and leasing out over a period 
of time in India has led to establishment of differential rights 
and obligations in relation to land control, land management and 
share of produce. Hence corresponding to the nature of tenurial 
rights there have been categories of tenants with varying rights 
and obligation like performance of service or claims to the varying 
shares of produce. All tenants, therefore, do not constitute a 
single homogeneous class category. The origins and extent of such 
practices vary from country to country and also from region to 
region within a given country. Such variations which often have 
historical reasons can hardly be explained with reference to a 
single factor. This is doubly true in ease of the great varieties 
of agrarian arrangements as they evolved in India. The steady 
growth of population and its pressure on land, the unavailability 
of the alternative sources of livelihood and of investments, the 
rising market value of land and the introduction of commercial 
crops, have all fostered the endemic practices of leasing in and 
leasing out, particularly in Bengal. Hov/ the arrival of the 
British only further accelerated this process will come up for 
discussion later in Chapter III, 

28. See, Tapan Raychaudhuri, ’Permanent Settlement in Operation; 

Bakarganj District, East Bengal’ in E.E. Prykenberg (ed.) 

Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History , 1969. 
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(iii) The capitalist economy ; The third is the system of capital- 
ist agriculture. Here, as the term 'capitalism' implies, the 
primary aim of the land -holder is to use land as a source of 
investment and profit. In this system, the capitalist land owner 
employs labour to cultivate land much the same way as capitalist 
manufacturer-entrepreneur employs wage labour in a factory. 

The notion of capitalism and the capitalistic mode of 
production has been most extensively used in Iviarx's writings. 

According to him, the generation of surplus value is the core of 

29 

the capitalistic mode of production. But this characterisation 
was made in the context of the rise of industrial capitalism in the 
V7estern European societies with which Iviarx was primarily preoccu- 
pied. It was Benin who first introduced the notion of capitalistic 
mode of production in agriculture following the experiences of the 
development of rural economy in Soviet Russia. Benin emphasizes 
on three ma^or distinguishing features of capitalism in agriculture 
namely: (i) the production for the market, (ii) the improvement in 

technique and methods of cultivation, and (iii) the use of hired 

30 

labour paid in cash. Bhov/ani Sen has adopted the Benin paradigm 
in his attempt to identify the emergence of capitalistic relations 
in Indian agriculture. He holds that capitalistic agriculture has 
already been introduced in India but semi-feudal economy still 
looms large. 

29. Karl Marx, Capital , Vol. 1, 1954, p. 618. 

30. V.I. Benin, Development of Capitalism in Russia , 1967, 
pp. 318-323. 

31. Bhowani Sen, op. cit., pp. 174-175. 
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The nature and extent of capitalist deTelopment in Indian 
agriculture has of late hecome a polemical subject and there has 
been an illuminating debate among some Indian scholars on this 
issue. Paresh Chattopadhyay has strongly argued that the develop- 
ment of capitalistic agriculture had begun in the British India 
itself and he does so on the basis of evidence on the extent of 
commodity production, capital investment and employment of wage 
labbour in agriculture."^ Sulekh Gupta has argued exactly on 
similar lines though he has traced the development of capitalistic 
agriculture in the post -independent India. Utsa Patnaik on the 
other hand, views the developments highlighted by Chattopadhyay 
more as by product of the colonial exploitation and adds that the 
labour force in India was subjected mainly to precapitalistic 
forms of exploitation throughout the British period. However, she 
does not deny that there has been a definite trend towards the 
growth of capitalist agriculture leading to the emergence of two 
distinct classes — the capitalist farmers and agricultural 
labourers in rural India in the post-independence period. She 

substantiates her point by her study of 66 big farms from various 
T . 34 

parts of India. Ashok Eudra admits that there has been a 

32. P. Chattopadhyay, 'Mode of Production in Indian Agriculture — 
An 'Anti Kritik',' EPW (Review of Agriculture) Dec. 30, 1972; 
also see 'On the Question of Mode of Production in Indian 
Agriculture; A Preliminary Note', SPW, March 25, 1972. 

33. Sulekh C. Gupta, 'Some Aspects of Indian Agriculture' in 
A.R. Desai (ed.J, Rural Sociology in India , 1969. 

34. Utsa Patnaik, 'Development of Capitalism in Agriculture - I & 
II', Social Scientist , Sept, and Oct. 1972, respectively; 
'Development of Capitalistic Production in Agriculture ' , Social 
Scientist , Aug. 1973; Also see, 'Capitalist Development in 
Indian Agriculture ' , EPW . Sept. 25, 1971; 'Capitalist 
Development in Indian Agriculture - Further Comment', EPW 
(Review of Agriculture) December 1971. 
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definite change in the method of agricultural technique and in the 
habits of capital investment but Considers the change as a quanti- 
tative rather than of qualitative nature because it had taken place 
within the framework of old production relations and class structure 
that have remained unaltered. According to him, a farm, in order 
to qualify as a capitalist farm, should have fulfilled the following 

HSom 

criteria: (i) owner-cultivation rather pleasing out of land, (ii) 
market mindedness, (iii) profit mindedness, (iv) tendency to employ 
hired labour, and (v) tendency to use modern capital goods. When 
Rudra closely studied a sample of 26 farms he did not find any of 
these as the most proclaimed or dominant tendency in agriculture. 

In the context of the same controversy. Ran jit Sau holds the view 
that the utilization of labour pov/er for the augmentation of 
capital , and not for the personal needs, is the essence of 
capitalism. 

The three distinct models presented above as heuristic 

’ideal types' are meaningful only to the extent that they facilitate 

comprehension and analysis of the agrarian social structure and 

relations. The three represent different stage in the evolution 

of agrarian relations though it may not be possible to identify 

exclusively one of these at a particular point of time in history. 

35 • Ashok Rudra et al., 'Big Farmers of Punjab: Some Preliminary 
Findings of a Sample Survey ' , EPW (Review of Agriculture ) , 
September 1969, 'Big Farmers of Punjab; Second Installment of 
Results’, EPW (Review of Agriculture), December 1969; Rudra, 

'In Search of a Capitalist Farmer', EPW (Review of Agriculture), 
June 1970 and 'Capitalist Development in Indian Agriculture — 

A Reply', EW, November 6, 1971. 

36- Ranjit K. Sau, 'On the Essence and Manifestation of Capitalism 
in Indian Agriculture', EPW (Review of Agriculture), March 31, 

1 973 . 
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-Generally, each successive phase fails to replace the preceding 

stages, with the result that the old forces of production continue ; 

to exist side by side with the new forces of production in the 

countryside. This is perhaps doubly true in case of the development 

of agrarian social structure within colonial dependencies. Thus, 

the capitalistic farming can develop and coexist with the practice 

of leasing in and leasing out (landlord -tenant ) on the one hand and 

subsistence farming (peasant economy) on the other. In fact, the 

combination of more than one of these forces and relations of 

production may also be found in a given situation. Thus a farmer 

producing for the market with the improved technique and method 

of cultivation and with the help of the hired labour, may also 

lease out land on tenurial or sharecropping basis- Such a practice 

is not uncommon in developing countries as has bean argued by 

Kathleen Gough in case of India. She holds that there has been a 

gradual proportionate increasing in landlords, rich peasants and 

in the hiring of labour as well as in leasing of land, accompanying 

spread of commercial farming and the extension of marketing within 

which it is not possible to separate landlord, capitalist and the 

57 

middle peasant sector. An empirical reality is often much more 
complex than the procrustean framework or rigid conceptual scheme. 
However, without it, the comprehension of reality and its abstra- 
ction for the purpose of broader sociological analysis (v/hich 

37. Kathleen Gough, op. cit.; also see, S. A. Shah, 'Some Comments 
on Peasant Resistance and Revolution — India' , 'Pacific 
Affairs ' . ?ol. 42, Ho. 3, Fall 1969, pp. 359-361. 
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involves linking the empirical reality with theory construction 
and testing) is also not possible. 

Concents ; 

(i) Peasant setting ; As stated earlier, the present study is an 
attempt at comprehending the agrarian class and class relations in 
the peasant and plantation setting of North Bengal. Hence, the 
delineation of what is meant by the 'peasant', 'plantation' and 
'class' becomes necessary here. 

Inspite of vast amount of literature made available on 
peasant and peasant societies today, sociologists and social 
anthropologists have not arrived at a uniform definition of the 
peasantry. This reemphasises all the more the complexities of 
problem involved in defining the elusive concept. But as Shanin 
puts it, — 'sociological generalization does not imply a claim of 
homogeneity or an attempt at uniformity but a comparative study of 
existence of both similarities and differences without which a 

•VO 

generalization is pointless.^ Keeping this in mind we have to opt 
for a working definition that has been arrived at. 

The town centered society or 'part society with part 
culture' is an important element of the definition of peasantry 
which according to Eedfield, is also a system of production. 

Raymond Firth has used the term peasant for any society of small 
producers who produce for their own consumption through the 


38. Teodor Shanin, op. cit., p. 13. 
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cultivation of land and on this point there is no disagreement 
between Redfield and Firth. Redfield further distinguishes the 
cultivators of land for family consumption from those who culti- 
vate it for profit. For the latter, following Wolf's classifica- 
tion, Redfield uses the term farmer. Raymond Firth defines 
'peasants' as small scale producers, with a simple technology and 
equipment, often relying primarily for their subsistence on what 
they themselves produce . The primary means of livelihood of the 
peasant is the cultivation of the soil.^*^ Wolf comes very close to 
Firth in positing three elements to define peasants; (i) peasant as 
agricultural producer, (ii). peasant as retaining effective control 
of land implying thereby perhaps proprietory right which he 

distinguishes from tenants' rights, (iii) peasant as aiming at 

41 

subsistence , not at profit with reinvestment motive . 

Firth and V/olf have ignored the peasant's relation to 
towns or cities and through them to the political economy of the 
whole region, v/hich has been highlighted by Redfield. Consequently, 
their definitions could as well be applied to small, simple and the 
segmented sedentary living on the cultivation of land (such as 
tribal societies). Therefore the two definitions pose the problem 
of the distinguishing peasant society from 'tribe' . In this 
context, Shanin' s attempt to define peasantry is broadly in line 

39. Robert Redfield, Peasant Society and Culture , 1962, pp. 26-27. 

40. Raymond Firth, Elements of Social Organisation . 1951, PP- 86-88. 

41. Eric Wolf, op. cit., pp. 453-455- 
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with Sedfield's definition except that Shanin’s definition is 

more exhaustive, it posits relationships between elements and 

hence is more analytical. He provides the differentia specifica, 

of the peasantry i.e. set of elements by which peasantry is set 

apart from the rest of the social categories. Hence we will take 

his definition as our main guide line in formulating the meaning 

of peasant setting in this study. 

The peasantry according to Shanin consists of small 

agricultural producers v^ho, with the help of simple equipment and 

the labour of their families, produce mainly for their own 

consumption and for the fulfilment of the obligations to the 

42 

holders of political and economic power. The definition thus 
implies the following; 

(a) The relationship to land — which is not restricted to 

peasant proprietor alone. Segardless of who holds the ownership, 

whether the peasant himself, the commune, the landlord or the 

state, Shanin considers tenurial or other institutional arrange- 

43 

ment as important elements of peasant setting. 

(b) The family farm — as the basic unit of peasant's effective 
control to land, production and consumption. The family and the 
economic activity on the farm are closely interwoven because the 
family supplies labour and the farm meets the consumption needs 
of the whole family. 

42. Shanin, op. cit., pp. 240-41; also Redfield, op. cit., p. 28. 

43. Shanin, op. cit. 
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(c ) The fundamental importance of occupation — which means a 
set of interrelated but unspecialised functions carried on by 
peasant. Por example he himself performs the functions that are 
directly or indirectly connected with his farm, e.g. manufacturing 
and repairing of a plough, blade, spade etc. 

(d) The village structure — in the setting of a village 
community, the peasant reaches a level of nearly total self- 
sufficiency. As a result, there emerges a specific traditional 
culture related to way of life of small community such as the 
pre-eminence of tradition and conformist attitudes. 

(e) The nreindustrial social entity — the peasantry, which 
differs from 'tribal society' is essentially a preindustrial 
society that carries over into the contemporary phase of its 
development at least some of the specific elements of the older 
social structure. Hence it enjoys underdog position in economic, 
political and cultural spheres.* 

Shanin's definition is thus both comprehensive and 
analytical but 'ideal type' construct. Hence, an empirical 
reality of a peasantry at a particular stage of its historical 
development may not conform to the abstracted elements of the 
logical construct. It is for this reason that we will use this 
definition only as a guideline although it reflects the reality 
existing in North Bengal more adequately than any other conceptual 
formulations. 


* Shanin, op. cit,, pp. 238-254. 
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For the purpose of our study we define 'peasants' as 
small producers who produce mainly for their own consumption 
through the cultivation of land to which they are attached in some 
way and who en;ioy an inferior status in a town-centered society. 

The major components of our definition are: 

(a) that peasants are small producers who use simple equipments, 

(b) that they produce primarily for their own consimption. In 
saying so, the marginal production for the market in order to 
buy the essential commodities of livelihood is not ruled out 
in a peasant setting that has links with the town centered 
economy. But they are essentially different from those 
cultivators who produce primarily for the market with capital 
investment and profit motive, 

(c) that they derive their livelihood -primarily from land which 
is not to rule out the possibility of peasants contributing 
to their family incomes through part-time or seasonal work 
such as handicraft, trade, wage labour or any other convenient 
occupation, 

(d) that they do not necessarily confine the labour needed to 
cultivate the land to the members of family alone as Shanin 
has put it. In fact occasional or seasonal hired labour can 
be a feature of subsistence economy particularly in an 
Indian setting, 

(e) that they are attached to land in some way. Hence our 
account of the peasant will not be confined only to legally 
defined statuses with -varying degrees of rights but will 
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encompass all those social categories traditionally involved 
in the institutionalised social arrangements on land, 

(f) that they have an inferior status in relation to the 

economic, political and cultural domination in the town 
centered economy. Thus, as opposed to towns people or land- 
lord within landlord -tenant economy, the peasants constitute 
an inferior class. 

It needs to be stressed that we are using the concepts 
’peasant setting’ and ’subsistence setting' synonimously with the 
above defining criteria. 

(ii) Plantation setting ; The other agrarian setting include in 
comparative exercise is generally known as ’plantation’ . Socio- 
logical literature on 'plantation' societies is however less 
developed. Generally a plantation setting tends to be identified 
as an agro-industrial system. Hence its agrarian social structure 

and relations have been either lost sight of or undermined so far. 

< 

Nevertheless, some social anthropologists did take interest in 
the fifties in studying the social structure of plantation 
societies in the Latin America and in the Garribean countries.* 
There are some studies available on countries like Malaya, Java, 
Indonesia in the South and South East Asia and Cameroons in 
Africa.** In India there has been no comparable work either by 

* See for example, V/,W. Hutchinson, Yilla Reconcavo ; A Brazilian 
Sugarcane Plantation Community , 1954; Sidney Mints, Ganamelar ; 
The Contemporary Culture of a Rural Puerto Rican Proletarian 
Community , 1951; C. Jayawardena, Conflict and Solidarity in a 
Guianese Plantation , 1963- 

** Edwin Ardener et al. , Plantation and Village in the Cameroons , 
I960; R.K, Jain, Ramnathpuram Experiment ; Paradigm of An 
Estate -Parm-Pactory Community in Malay a , 1 966 ; South Indians in 
the Plantation Prontier in Malava, 1970. 
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sociologist and social anthropologist on agrarian structure and 
relation in a plantation setting. Some economists and historians 
have worked on the growth and decline of plantation agriculture in 
India hut they have been more concerned with the quantitative 
aspects of the historical development of the plantation as an 
industry in general.* These v\?orks do provide some flashes of 
insight into the social organization in plantation settings, 
though they seldom deal with the reality of agrarian social 
structure and class relations, in which sociologists and social 
anthropologists v/ould be primarily interested. 

Most of the conceptual discussion on plantation as 
Jerome Handler puts it — has centered upon ’large field -cum- 
factory; historical development of specific plantation types; 
plantation as a system or economic institutions or culture of the 
communities formed by the plantation workers. Unfortunately, 
systematic attempts to define 'plantation society' even in 
heuristic terms, are lacking.** 

* This is the case mainly with the plantation economy of tea. 

See for example ?. Griffiths, The History of the Indian Tea 
Industry , 1967; A. Bagchi, Private Investment in India, 1900- 
1939 , 1972; D.R. Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India in 
Recent Times, 186Q~1939 , 1971; U.H. Buchanan, The Development 
of Capitalistic Interprise in India , 1966. 

44. Jerome Handler, 'Some Aspects of Work Organization on Sugar 
Plantation in Barbados', Ethnology , Vol. IV, 1965, pp. 16-38. 

• ** This observation is based on the literature on plantation 

societies that was available to us during the preparation of 
this dissertation. 
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As there are variations with regard to composition of 

social categories in peasant or subsistence setting so is the case 

with plantation social categories depending on the crops, the 

production techniques, the mode of production and the organization 

of work. Despite these variations, however, certain fundamental 

similarities set the plantation setting apart from the other 

rural social and economic institutions. Webester defines 

’plantation’ as large estate in a tropical or subtropical region 

that is generally cultivated by unskilled or semiskilled laboirr 

45 

under central directions. Though this definition brings out 
certain fundamental features, it ignores certain equally important 
features like production for market and specialization in one or 
two crops. Another attempt v/orth noting is by International 
Labour Organization. At the 42^*^ session of its general 
conference in 1955, I.L.O. defined 'plantation' as an agricultural 
undertaking, regularly employing hired workers; which is situated 
in the tropical or subtropical region and which is mainly concerned 
with the cultivation or production for commercial purpose of 
coffee, tea, sugarcane, rubber, bananas etc. The I.L.O. 
definition does not take into account the mutual dependence of 
workers' families and work organisation of plantation nor the 
small farm holding within plantation, permitted to workers' 
families for producing crops for consumption as a supplementary 
inc ome . 

45. Webester, Third ITew International Dictionary , p. 1732. 

46. I.L.O., Plantation ^/orkers; Condition of Work and Standard of 
Living , 1966, p. 2. 
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The definitions cited above, no doubt, incorporate the 
basic features of a plantation econonQr. Nevertheless, they pose 
certain interesting problems pertaining to determining the scale 
and unit of agricultural undertaking or the size of labour employed 
whereby 'plantation' could be differentiated from 'domestic form' 
which may also have regular labour employed. Such a specification 
is normally given in a statutory legislation. The Indian Planta- 
tion Labour Act of 1951 as amended in I960 has defined 'plantation' 
as any land used or intended to be used for growing cinchona, 
coffee, rubber or tea and which admeasures 10.117 hectares or more 
and in which not less than 50 workers are employed or have been 
employed on any day of the preceding twelve months. Such 
restricted definition, though it may suit the administration of 
labour welfare, undermines some other features that are basic to 
the plantation in the Indian setting in general and in the 
context of plantations in North Bengal particular. It is therefore 
necessary to select the core and sociologically mea,ningful 
features of 'plantation' society in order to define the plantation 
regardless of variations in crops, work organization, mode of 
production and the production technique. 

We, therefore, suggest the follov/ing as the defining 
features of plantation economy and society in the Indian setting, 
(a) plantation as a large estate within which there may be relat- 
ive variation in size . In stating this, one must distinguish 
it from simple domestic farms which may produce commercial 
crops with the help of regular hired labourers. 


47 . Ibid . , p . 2 . 
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(b) plantation specializes in one or two commercial crops. 

(c) production is primarily done for market and particularly of 
export crops . 

(d) the scale of production is large . 

(e) large-labour force, either slave, semi-bonded, or free (hired) 
labour, is made use of under a centrally directed work- 
organisation, and 

(f) finally it is situated in tropical or subtropical region. 

(iii) Class : The term 'class' in our study is derived basically 

from Marx's notion of 'class' which reflects the 'relation to the 

means of production' . Property structure is the legal expression 

of such relations in the production process and class hence 

invariably consist of the 'owners' and non-ovi^ners of the means of 

production. IVIarx calls the social categories occupying the same 

or identical position in relation to the means of production as 

'class in itself; it is the awareness of their common class 

interests and conditions of life, and political consciousness that 

48 

transforms 'class in itself into 'class for itself. 

Our use of the term 'class' in this study refers to what 
Marx calls as the 'class in itself. In this sense, Marx's notion 
of class approximates the 'Weberian' concept of class when he 
states that property or lack of property are the basic categories 

48. See, T.B. Bottomore and Rubel (ed.), Karl Selected 

Writings in Sociology and Social Philosophy , 1963, pp. 193-196; 
Marx, op. cit., 1893, pp- 53-56; also Istavan Meszarios, 
Contingent and Necessary Class Consciousness in Meszartos (ed.), 
Aspects of History and Class Consciousness , 1971, pp. 93-100. 
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of class situation. Class situations eire ultimately the market 

situations and it is the kind of chance one possesses in the 

market that determines the objectiYe life condition of an 
49 

individual. Max Weber, however, considers status and pov/er 

structure as an independent dimension of status identification 

which may affect the market situation of the social categories in 

a given economic and social order. In contrast 'power' and 

'status' emanates from the given market situation and production 

relations according to Marx. 

Hence there is a scope of only two classes in Ifiarx's 

model of class. It is to be noted that such a model of class was 

developed in the context of the newly emerging industrial states 

of the Western Europe- Naturally, the model fails to comprehend 

the class structure of the predominantly agrarian economy of the 

world. In fact, Marx perceived peasantry more as a 'sack of 

potatoes' living in a similar condition without necessarily 

50 

entering into manifold relations. Engels of course classifies 

the German peasantry into that of 'bigger peasantry', 'small 

51 

peasant' and 'agricultural labourers'. However, well formulated 
models of agrarian classes have only been given by later thinkers 
in the Marxian tradition like, lenin and Mao. Thus Lenin differ- 
entiates the whole Russian agrarian society into three well 

49. Gerth & Mills, op. cit., pp. 180-187. 

50. The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte in filar x, op. cit., 
1966, pp. 478-479? also Shanin, op. cit., pp. 230-231- 

51. E. Engels, The Peasant War in Germany , 1965, pp. 13-15- 
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defined social categories of ’well to do' 'middle' and 'poor 

peasant' depending upon the extent of land holding and regardless 

52 

of their legal status with regard to land. Similarly, Mao 

classifies the whole Chinese agrarian society into that of 'landlord 

'rich peasant', 'middle peasant', 'poor peasant' and worker (rural 

proletariat) on the basis of their legal status, size of holding 

53 

' and relations of production. These models have since then become 

as established guide lines for identifying agrarian class structure 

in the developing countries and these have been modified to suit 

the historical specificities of the agrarian class situation in 

India. Thus Thorner classifies the Indian agrarian society into 

three distinct classes of ' Maliks ' (landlords) Kisans (peasants) and 

Mazdoors (labourers) on the basis of nature of work performed, 

remuneration received and the social existence form of labour 
54 

power. Similarly, Mukherjee divides the agrarian society in 

Bengal into class 1 , 2 and 3 without assigning them any labels 

(such as 'rich',- 'middle' or 'poor') using the criterion of 'per 

capita income' of the available social categories in the countryside 
55 

as his basis. Appropriateness of such models has however been 
questioned by Joshi, Betaille and others who view that traditional 

52. V.I. Lenin, op. cit. , pp. 71-90. 

53. Mao Tse-Tung, How to Differentiate the Classes in the Rural 
Areas in Selected 1/orks , 1973, Vol. 1, pp. 137-139. 

54. Daniel Thorner, op. cit., pp. 7-11. 

55. R.K. Mukherjee, op. cit., pp. 10-12, 
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hierarchy of caste is to be given adequate attention in the identi- 
fication of agrarian class structure and in understanding class 
relations . 

The traditional features such as ’caste’ is absent in the 
two villages of our study: hence our model of class structure for 
both these villages has been constructed primarily on economic 
considerations. It is in this sense that we call our framework of 
analysis as 'Marxian'. The notion of legal status in the context 
of production relation forms the basic component of Marxian frame- 
work and is not to be ignored. Ho?76ver, legal status does not 
subsume the basis of class formations otherwise such legal titles 
as Zamindars , Jotedars , Raiyats , Underraiyats and so on in rural 
Bengal would have been synonimous with or corresponding to definite 
class situations. But social stratification is far more complex 
than the legal definitions of land rights suggest. In this sense, 
determination of legal status is an inadequate approach to the 
understanding of class structure particularly in a predominantly 
agrarian economy- Nor can the social categories be simply divided 
into the Marxian straight jacket dichotony of 'owners' and 'non- 
owners’. In an agrarian setting one comes across different 
categories with varying interests in land having differential 
control over land resources as well as differential access to land 
for cultivation. Variations in status in agrarian setting are 

56. See, P.C. Joshi, Agrarian Social Structure and Social Change 
in Sankhya , Series B, Vol. 31, Parts 3 and 4, 1969; Beteille, 
op. cit- ( 1974a) pp. 142-170; also by him, Inequality and 
Social Change , 1972, pp. 19-35. 
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often found in quantitative terms such as size of holding, scale of 
production, ‘ total income of households from all sources, net 
profits and saving and so on. On the other hand, variations also 
result from qualitative differences in the mode of cultivation, 
labour utilization as well as exchange of extra economic services 
between land controllers and land users. 

In understanding the agrarian class structiire and 
relations in our subsistence and plantation villages, therefore, wo 
have not only taken into account the nature of legal rights but 
also the qualitative and quantitative aspects of class structure and 
relations. Accordingly, we have constructed a model of agrarian 
class structure consisting of four classes i.e. the rich peasant, 
the substantial peasant, the subsistence peasant and the poor 
peasant, besides agricultural labourers in our subsistence village 
discussed in detail in Chapter IV. The class structure in the 
plantation village, where production is carried on much the same 
way as in an industrial estate, markedly differs. Hence our model 
of class structure in plantation village consists of three classes: 
the managers, clerks, and plantation labourers. As we shall see 
later, the only comparable social category in the two settings is 
naturally the class of 'labourers’. 


4 
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Chapter II 

Settings of the Study and Methodology 

No study of the contemporary agrarian scenario is complete 
unless it takes into account the historical evolution of the class 
structure and class relations in the area of one's concern. Accord- 
ingly, the present study is prefaced by an account of the historical 
development of agrarian class structure in the Jalpaiguri district. 
In doing so, our intention is not to present a systematic agrarian 
history of the district but only to highlight the major changing 
features of the agrarian class composition in the district from 
time to time and to identify the socio-economic forces that account 
for the changes. 

In presenting this historical analysis in Chapter III, we 
have mainly relied on the secondary sources knowing fully v/ell the 
limitations of using such sources. First, not all the relevant 
secondary source material was readily available to us. Furthermore 
any extensive and intensive handling of such sources would have 
been quite time consuming since reconstruction of the agrarian 
history of Jalpaiguri was not our primary objective. Therefore, v/e 
had to rely on few but very authentic sources for tracing the 
historical evolution. Above all, the secondary source material 
have been used only to the extent that it v/as necessary to build 
up the central problematics and arguement of our study. There is, 
however, an ample scope for further substantiation of our 
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agreement by suing additional sources but that task per se must be 
left to some other researchers. 

The sources used for this purpose may be classified into 
two categories. The first, consists of official sources such as 
censuses, reports, and gazetteers — the most important among which 
are the following: 

Imperial and District Gazetteers of Bengal. 

Jalpaiguri Land Survey and Settlement Reports. 

State and District Census Reports. 

Reports of the Various Enquiry Commission such as - (a) 

Report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 

(b) Royal Commission on Labour in India, (c ) Report of the 
Land Revenue Commission, (d) Agricultural Statistics by 
Plot to Plot Enumeration, (e) Report on an Enquiry into 
Condition of Labour in Plantation in India, (f ) Plantation 
Enquiry Commission. 

The second category consists of various empirical studies 
and accounts by administrators, historians, economists, sociologists, 
social anthropologists and others. The details of both the 
sources and accounts are given in the bibliography at the end. 

Pield Work Setting : 

(i) The Subsistence Setting : 

The major part of our study is mainly concerned with the 
agrarian class structure and class relations as they exist today. 

Por this purpose, field work was carried out in two villages — one 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 
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each from the subsistence and plantation settings of the Jalpaiguri 

district. The term 'village' is used here in the sense it is often 

used in the revenue administration and not as a unit of habitation 

as it is commonly understood. In fact, the unit of habitation does 

not coincide with the unit of revenue administration in northern 

parts of Bengal. As early as 1911, it was observed that the 

village community could scarcely be said to exist in this part of 

Bengal as the countryside was divided into small hamlets. The most 

important homestead belonged to substantial farmers i.e. jotedar or 

chukanidar and the houses of their relatives, under tenants and 

farm labourers surrounded the homestead of jotedars or chiifcanidars 

1 

if the .1 otedars were absentees. This description resembles some- 
what to the village structure and habitation as presented by 
Brie J. Miller in his study of Worth Kerala villages. Miller had 

added that the Malay ali preferred the privacy of his own fenced 

2 

compound at a distance from his neighbours. 

The reasons for the scattered nature of habitations in 
Jalpaiguri are obvious. Firstly, the habitation invariably centered 
around a jot cultivated by the jotedar with the help of his 
relatives or tenants and whose dwellings encircled around his 

5 

homestead. Jot is a piece land settled with a jotedar or tenant- 
in-chief either by the government or the zami ndar , as the case may 

1. John F. G-runing, Jalpaiguri District Gazetteer , 1911, p. 33. 

2. See, Eric J. Miller, Village Structure in Worth Kerala, in 
Srinivas (ed.), India's Village , I960, pp. 42-55; also 'Caste 
and Territory in Malabar' in ' American Anthropologist ' , Vol. 56, 
Wo. 3, 1954, pp. 410-420. 

3. Government of Bengal (henceforth GOB), Report on the Census of 
the District of Jalpaiguri , 1891, p. 1 
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be. The number of households so settled have, however, multiplied 

% 

in course of time either due to the settlement of new immigrants 
in the not land or more commonly due to fission of the existing 
households. As a result, the village structure in North Bengal 
neither corresponds perfectly to the account of the dispersed 
village as given by Miller nor to the account of nucleated villages 
as presented by many pioneering social anthropologists."^ 

There is another way and very important indeed — in which 
the village structure in the North Bengal differs from the rest of 
village India. The occupational division of labour leading to 
complementrality of castes in the village social organization or 
the .la.jmani type relations is conspicuously absent in these parts. 
The habitations in the area v/here our field work was conducted are 
predominantly Muslim population. Even in the predominantly Hindu 
habitations patron-client relations characteristic of the Hindu 

5 

.iaimani system do not exist. This is mainly due to the prepond- 
erance of Rajbanshis who are a dominant landowning and cultivating 
caste- There are only a few exceptions of superior caste households 
in North Bengal villages . 

All the same villages have identifiable clusters of 
households that are known by distinct names. It is therefore the 
specific clusters of habitations consisting of households that 
have been included in the present study of two villages from the 

4. See for detail case studies of Miller, Carstairs, Dube, Srinivas, 
Gough, Harriot in Srinivas (ed. ) op. cit. or Harriot (ed.) 

Village India , 1961. 

5. Eor characteristics of jajmani system, see, Dumont, op. cit., 
Y/iser, op. cit. 
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subsisteace and plantation settings of Jalpaiguri. The term 
village in this study refers to a ’ ^mouza ' — a unit of revenue 
administration — which is a settled area with definite boundaries 
for which revenue records have been prepared and maintained. The 
village selected for our study in the subsistence setting is — 
Sar^yasikata — more commonly known as the Sanyasikata mouza . 
Sanyasikata as a mouza differs from Sanyasikata as an anchall the 
latter is more of a centre for political and agricultural develop- 
mental activities. In reality, the two do not coincide but more 
frequently the anchal penetrates into the habitations of the other 
neighbouring revenue mouzas . All the same, the anchal and mouza 
areas largely coincide although they are not exactly identical. 

Historically, Sanyasikata constituted a part of the 
erstwhile Baikunthpur estate — one of the biggest permanently 
settled estates of the district, comprising of the Pakirganj and 
Sanyasikata or Siliguri police circle.^ Geographically, it is 
situated about 18 kilometers south of siliguri town — lying some- 
what further south of Jalpaiguri-Siliguri link road (see I'iap I)- 
It is also significant to note that the Sanyasikata mouza is 
situated on the International boarder between India and Bangla 
Desh. 

Today Sanyasikata constitutes a part of the Eajganj 
police circle which has an area of 245 square miles and 29 mouzas 
under its revenue jurisdiction with a total of 497 habitations 

6. YJ JK Hunter, A Statistical Account of Bengal , Vol. X, 1876, 
p. 265. 
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in it. In 1961, it had a population of 80766 v/ith a density of 
320 persons per square mile. Hov/ever, there was a phenomenal rise 
in the decade that followed and by 1971, its population was 128,744 
with a density of 523 persons per square mile.'^ The economy here 
is predominantly agricultural and that too subsistence oriented. 

In 1961, 68.49 percent of the working population lived on agricul- 
ture as cultivators; 5.71 as agricultural labourers and the rest on 
the other sources of livelihood. In 1971, the percentage of 
cultivators fell to 48.61 percent and the proportion of agricul- 
tural labourers rose to 13.41 percent. The rest lived by other 
sources of livelihood like plantation, construction, transport 
service but plantation has never been a major source of livelihood 

here. In 1971, there were only two tea gardens in the whole of 

8 

Rajganj police circle. 

The total area of the Sanyasikata mouza is 14,084 acres 
of which 9545 (67.7 percent) acres are under cultivation, 1075 
(7.49 percent) acres cultivable waste and 3419 (24.40 percent) are 
not available for cultivation. The extent of irrigation used in 

actual cultivation is very negligible in the mouza ♦ In 1971, it 

/ \ 9 

had only 45 acres of land (0.47 percent) under irrigation. By 

and large, the quality of land is uniform all over the mouza . 

7. Government of West Bengal (henceforth GWB), District Census 
Handbook , Jalpaiguri, Census 1961, p. 29; also Census 1971, 

p. 3. 

8. GWB, op. cit., Census 1961, pp. 52-53; Census 1971, pp. 81-87. 

9. GWB, op. cit., Census 1971, pp. 32-33- 
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The - fflouza has a population of 1 1 ,625 persons of which 
6,184 were males and 5441 females. It has a total working popula- 
tions of 3,655 persons (31.44 percent) of which 2,547 (69.69 per- 
cent) are cultivators, 960 (26.27 percent) agricultural labourers 

and rest live on other sources of livelihqod such as trade, 

1 0 

commerce, transport, construction and so on. The mouza has 

26,825 plot surveys divided into 22 seat numbers as per the current 

settlement map. Of these, only seat number I, which has total 

acreage of 454.85, has been covered in its entity in course of the 

field work in this study. Seats niunber II and HI which has 

762.40, 684.89 acres of land respectively, have been covered only 
1 1 

partially. The land cultivation in each of these seat numbers, 

as we noticed in the course of our field work, has reached a point 

of saturation as there was hardly any land to be brought under 

cultivation. With the steady increase in population during the 

last two decades and the unavailability of the alternative source 

of livelihood, this was only natural. 

Sanyasikata has approximately 90 habitations with a total 

12 

of 2,327 households in it. 8 habitations of these were selected 
for the purpose of our field work. Most of these habitations have 
close physical proximity with one another and are scattered over a 
distance of about 2 kilometers. In selecting these habitations, 

10. GWB, op. cit., Census 1971, pp. 100-101. 

11. The data have been taken from Current land Settlement I<Iap. 

The field work was conducted in May -June 1976. 

12. GWB, op. cit., Census 1971, pp- 100-101. 
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none of the conventional sampling procedures was adopted. Estab- 
lishing contact and rapport with the inhabitants was the prime 
consideration. Ifo thus approached the field of study through some 
acquaintances and local contact points without whose familiarity 
and knowledge of tho topography as well local customs and dialoct, 
it would not have been possible to undertake the data collection 
work in this sensitive area. It is on their suggestion that tho 
8 habitations indicated in Table 2.1 were selected for the field 
work. The choice was fairly random and there was no other bias of 
considerations in the choice of habitations and hence these could 
be taken as representative of the Sanyasikata mouza . 


Table 2 . 1 


Habitations and Number 

of Households S 

tudied in the 

Subsistence 

Village - Sanyasikata 

mou2ia 



S. 

No. 

f 1 

1 f 

1 Habitation 

1 t 

f f 

« \ 

1 f 

Total Number 
of Households 

1 

1 

1 Households 
{ Studied 

t 

... 

1 

f 

, 'Households Not 

{Studied 

1 

..1 - 

1 

Sardar Para 

12 

1 1 

1 

2 

Bhogri Vita 

17 

17 


3 

Quarbari 

30 

30 

_ 

4 

Binabari 

25 

24 

1 

5 

Lokhisthan 

12 

12 


6 

Juma Gacch 

31 

29 

2 

7 

Chatura Gacch 

55 

34 

1 

8 

Barua Gacch 

41 

38 

3 


Total 

203 

195 

8 
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Initially , we had purposively decided to study a sample 
of 200 households drawn from the different strata of the agrarian 
social structure of the mouza . but there was hardly any choice 
left for the exercise of a stratefied sampling procedures since 
the total number of households from all the strate in the 8 habit- 
ations was 203. As such all the households from each of the 8 
habitations were taken up for the intensive field investigation. 

The total number of households in the 8 habitations of the 
subsistence village in our study is thus 203 and the habitationwise 
breakdown of these households is given in Table 2.1. 

However, all the households could not be covered in our 
study mainly for two following reasons: (i) contact could not be 
established with 8 households even after repeated attempts in 
course of the field work, and (ii) in some of these 8 households 
either a female was a head of the household or there was no grown 
up male member in the family. This created some, problems in 
securing data through interviewing. Hence, such household had to 
be left out of our field work. In all, therefore, 195 households 
were studied in the subsistence setting and their distribution for 
8 habitations is given in Table 2.1. 

(ii) The Plantation Setting : 

As in the case of the subsistence village, the plantation 
village was also taken in the administrative sense. A village in 
the plantation sector usually coincides with an estate as its 
natural boundaries are recognised as the actual jurisdiction of 
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the village. Generally, there are divisions within an estate — 
each having a distinct name of its own. These facilitate the 
division of labour in the day to day administrative and managerial 
work of the estate, iormally such divisions correspond v/ith a 
residential habitation, or a cluster of habitations situated at a 
distance from each other, but usually not farther than about a mile 
or so from the manufacturing unit which is usually located at the 
central office of the estate. These features are typical of large 
plantation villages in Jalpaiguri district. The Meenglas Tea 
Estate, which was selected for our field work, is one such large 
plantation estate and hence is no exception to the general descri- 
ption given above. 

Meenglas lies in a part of the Western Dooars — today just 
Dooars — where large tea estates are spread all over to the east 
of the river Tista. Geographically Meenglas is situated 4 kilo- 
meters south of Gorubathan police circle in the Kalimpong 
subdivision of the Darjeeling district. After the Bhutan v/ar of 
1864-65, the subdivision constituted a part of the Western Dooars 
district and was later incorporated into the Darjeeling district 

in 1867. Till then Kalimpong and Dalingkcte together formed a 

13 

subdivision of the Western Dooars. Darlier, Dalingkote v/as an 

independent tea estate with a manufacturing units of its own but 

was merged into Meenglas in 1962. Since then it is one of the 

14 

divisions of the Meenglas Tea Estate . 

13. ¥.W. Hunter, op. cit., p. 216. 

14. The Meenglas Tea Estate Records - Eile , Budget Season, 1962. 
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Meenglas marks the boarder between Jalpaiguri and 

Darjeeling districts today. Dor the administrative purpose, it is 

in the jurisdiction of the Mai police circle in Jalpaiguri district. 

The thana covers an area of 209.8 square miles and as per the 1961 

enumeration, it had a population of 155,117 persons which had risen 

to 166,142 persons by 1971. The density of population of the Mai 

police circle was 447 in 1951, 644 in 1961 and had gone upto 791 

1 'S 

persons per square mile in 1971. 

The thana in contrast to Eajganj has several large tea 
estates. In 1971, it had 31 such estates."*^ Though the acreage 
of land leased for cultivation of tea and the actual acreage under 
cultivation could not be obtained, it is fairly widespread. In 
1961 the percentage of these deriving their livelihood from 
plantation and allied occupations such as forestry, live-stock and 
so on was 55.22, whereas the proportion of cultivators and agri- 
cultural labourers in the total working population was just 29.71 
and 1-97 percent respectively. In 1971, the percentage was 42.73 
for those engaged in plantation and allied occupations; 28.19 for 
cultivators and 9.96 for the agricultural labourers. Thus, the 
percentage of those engaged in the plantation and allied occupa- 
tions had declined to 42.73 and the percentage of non-plantation 
cultivators had slightly decreased (it was 28.19 now); however the 

15. GrWB, op. cit., Census 1961, pp. 29-33 and Census 1971, p. 3. 

16. The n-umber has been arrived at from 'Village Directory' given 
in GWB, op. cit.. Census 1971. 

17. GWB, op. cit., Census 1961, pp. 52-53; also Census 1971, pp. 
84-87. 
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proportion of agricultural labourers had gone upto 9.96 percent 
within just a decade. 

The Meenglas Tea Estate had received a lease of about 
2670.54 acres on a long lease. Renewed at an interval of 30 years 
or so, the current lease is valid till 28^*^ July, 1999. The 
acreage actually under the cultivation of tea was 1428.24 of which 
1333.18 acres were under full grown tea; the rest of the cultivated 
area was either newly planted or was reserved for seedling. The 
remaining 1242.32 acres of land, which was not under tea culti- 
vation, was being treated as the 'ancillary area' of the estate and 
was being mainly used for the purpose of growing bamboos, thatches, 
fuels as well as for the construction of public roads and labour 
cjolonies. However, the major part of the ancillary area was 
utilized for ordinary cultivation by plantation labourers. The 
total acreage under such cultivation was 737.65 in 1971 of which 
some 555.05 acres were surrendered to the government in 1975, under 
the Yil'est Bengal Estate Acquisition Act of 1953.”'^ This had 
deprived large number of plantation labourers of their supplement- 
ary source of livelihood. 

The Meenglas estate has three subdivisions each corres- 
ponding with a distinct residential habitation as v/ell as with an 
administrative unit of the estate. One of the subdivisions is 
Meenglas proper where the manufacturing unit as well as the 
estate's central office are located. The other two subdivisions — 

18. The Meenglas Tea Estate Records ; Eile — Budget Season, 1975. 

19. Ibid., Pile — Budget Season 1971 and 1975. 
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Bhutabari and Dalingkote are situated at a distance of about one 
kilometer to the west and east of the Meenglas subdivision respect- 
ively. Each division has a well defined area of work activity and 
penetration by one into the area of other subdivision is rather 
rare . 

At the estate's enucKiration in December 1971, the 

population of Meenglas (including all the three subdivisions) was 
20 

3,895. The state’s census enumeration of 1971 however recorded 

the population of Meenglas as 4,414.^^ The difference is mainly 

due to the fact that the former enumeration covered the permanently 

employed households only whereas the latter included even those 

families in the estate or on the fringe of it who did not derive 

their livelihood from the plantation or only occasionally did so 

and thus were not permanently employed in the estate. Hence, we 

have relied mainly on the estate’s enumeration for our purpose. 

The latest enumeration taken in June 1974 recorded the population 

22 

of Meenglas as 3 , 947 • 

The strength of the total working force employed in the 
estate was 1,904 in the year 1976 when the field work was conducted. 
Of these 1,410 labourers were permanently employed and the remain- 
ing 494 were temporarily. There are 590 male labourers, 718 
female and 102 children permanently employed as compared to 72 

males, 231 females and 191 children workers employed on a tempo- 

23 

rary basis by the estate. 

20. Ibid., File — Budget Season, 1972. 

21. GWB, op. cit.. Census 1971, pp. 100-101. 

22. The Meenglas Tea Estate Records : File - Budget Season, 1975. 

23. Ibid., File — Garden Labour Position. 
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The total numher of households in Meenglas in 1976 was 834 
of which 488 (i.e. over 58 percent) were in Meenglas division, 239 
in lalingkote and 10? in Bhutabari.^^ Though field work was con- 
ducted in the Meenglas subdivision, the other divisions were also 
occasionally visited to deepen our understanding of the plantation 
setting in general. The divisions comprise of one or more habita- 
tions and the cluster of households that form the habitation is 
known as * lines ’ in the Meenglas estate. There are in all 9 lines 
in the Meenglas subdivision situated at some distance and separated 
from each other by garden, road, stream etc. Of the 9 habitations 
(lines), 4 where selected for the purpose of field work. In 
selecting these, three major considerations were kept in mind, 

First, the sample of the households of plantation labourers had to 
be approximately the same as that of agricultural labourer house- 
holds in the subsistence village. Secondly as far as possible, a 
similar procedure in the selection of households had to be adopted 
as in the case of the subsistence village. Thirdly and most 
importantly, an adequate degree of rapport and an easy accessibi- 
lity of the habitations to be studied were absolutely indispensable . 

Originally it was decided to study all the 76 households 
of Munshi line . This habitation as we discovered later, is a 
stronghold of the Communist Party (Ivlarxist). During the six months 
preceding our field work, there had been a couple of political 
murders in the estate. The atmosphere in the Munshi line was quite 


24. Ibid., Pile — Household Pirev/ood Distribution. 
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tense and the inhabitants were naturally suspicious of and reluctant 
to open up with any outsider. That line had to be abandoned due to 
these unforeseen problems in the establishment of rapport with the 
inhabitants. Yife, therefore, decided to select 4 habitations, which 
were contiguous with each other and where the take off in our field 
work turned at to be quite smooth. 

We decided to study all the households from 3 habitations 
in the Meenglas. subdivision namely Eemish, Maku and Madrasi lines . 
However as households with female heads could not be included in 
the field work for the reasons mentioned earlier, they were replaced 
by selecting households from the nearest habitations — land line . 
Moreover, a few households could not be contacted and they too were 
replaced by new households from the Daud line . In all 1 1 such 
households were selected from the Daud line on the basis of first 
contact with the respondents. The final outcome of the households 
studied from these 4 habitations is given in Table 2.2. 


Table 2.2 

Habitations and Number of Households Studied in the Plantation 
Village — The Meenglas Tea Estate 


• o 

CO 

Habitation 

{Total Humber 
lof Households 

t 

f 

; Households 

I Studied 

f 

Households Not 
Studied 

1 

Eemish line 

31 

26 

5 

2 

Maku line 

16 

15 

1 

3 

Madras i line 

38 

33 

5 

4 

Daud line 

29 

11 

18 


Total 

114 

85 

29 
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Our first exposure to the field of enquiry came in the 
months of September-October 1975, when we visited Sanyasikata and 
Meenglas Tea Estate as well as their adjoining areas. This visit 
was purely exploratory in the sense that besides getting familiar 
with the field setting, the purpose was to establish contact with 
the key people through some acquaintances. During this trip, we 
visited a number of habitations with a view to explore possibilities 
of undertaking full scale field investigation at a later stage. 

The actual field work was conducted j.n three phases. The 
first phase started in I/Iarch 1976 and lasted for 15 days. This 
stay in the field was mainly used for pretesting interview schedules 
and getting in touch with some of the residents of habitations that 
had been chosen from the two villages as shov/n in Tables 2.1 and 
2.2. The major part of our field work was carried out in the 
second phase — from the beginning of Ivlay till the first week of 
August 1976 during which the researcher stayed in the subsistence 
village for about 2 months and in the plantation village for one 
month or so. It was during the second phase that most of the data 
was collected through intensive interviev/ing of the heads of the 
households. Whereas all the households from the habitations 
selected in Sanyasikata were contacted and interviewed during this 
phase, time was not adequate to complete similar exercise in the 
plantation village. The tea leaf plucking operations normally 
begin in June but they are in full swing between beginning of July 
and end of August. Since, the plantation labourers v/ere busy in 
these operations, the pace of our field work had slowed down. 
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mode of labour utilization; utilization of agricultural surplus; 
net work of rural credit and access to credit sources and urban and 
market linkage besides routine data on personal identification 
characteristics. In contrast, from agricultural and plantation 
labourers — data were collected on items like the nature of employ- 
ment; wage rates; mode of payment; work performed; extra wage 
services and benefits; indebtedness; migration, previous landholding 
as well as present landholding if any with nature of rights and 
their relations with other social classes- The rationale in selec- 
ting these items have been that these were some of the important 
indicators reflecting on the means as well as relations of 
production in the subsistence and plantation settings. 

Though the data was mainly collected with the help of 
interview schedule, 'observation' was an equally important source 
of data and insights. Intensive field observation was in a way 
possible as we stayed in the two villages during the whole period 
of our field work. Technically the observation was 'non-participant' 
and every attempt was made to see and perceive the complex social 
reality and record the impressions later as objectively as possible. 
Thus field observation supplemented our data collection in many 
ways as not all the relevant and pertinent information could be 
obtained through formal interviews. Observation also helped us 
verify the authencity of oral respotises given by interviewers. 
Outside formal interviews, we had an opportunity to meet and talk 
to inhabitants informally and these informal contacts were extremely 
rewarding in indirectly checking the veracity of information given 
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by respondents in formal interviews. We had to exercise great 
caution in doing so since it involved risk of misunderstanding 
between the researcher and respondents and also among the respon- 
dents themselves. This was carefully avoided. 

The field work on the whole went quite smoothly in both 
the settings. Initially, there was some problem in the plantation 
sector which has already been referred to. As a result, a habi- 
tation initially chosen for field work survey had to be substituted. 
In each of these settings, we were substantially helped by few 
persons and friends. Co-operation- of the respondents, with only 
two or three exceptions, was spontaneous forthcoming and rapport 
could be easily established. On the whole, field work and data 
collection posed no major problem. 
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Chapter III 

The Ev olution of Agrarian Class Structure in Jalpaiguri 

The agrarian econorQr of the pre -British days was predomin- 
antly subsistence oriented. This has, to a large extent contri- 
buted to the gemeinschaft conception of Indian village society as 

■f 

a self sufficient homogeneous community. The basic elements of the 
notion of 'self-sufficiency’ according to Marx and Marxist thinkers 
were 

(i) the organization of the public works mainly irrigation, 
through central authority, 

(ii) the domestic symbiosis of agriculture and manufacturing, and 

(iii) the villages dispersed and agglomerated in small centres. 

Those who seriously believed that such a village social 
structure permeated throughout Indian history included travellers 
like Bernier and scholars like Sir Henry Maine and Baden-Powell 
besides of course, social thinkers like Karl Marx. They and those 
who use their work as basic source books on Indian village social 
structure thus implicitly argue that such a village economy v/as 
unfavourable to social change and therefore gave very little or 
no scope at all for internal social differentiation in village 
India. This conception, time and again brought home by the 

1. Karl Marx & Engels, On Colonialism (2nd edition), p. 36; also 
see Avineri (ed.), Karl Marx on Colonialism and Modernization , 

1968, pp. 86-88. 

2. See, Marx, op. cit.; Avineri, op. cit.; Hobsbawm (ed.), 
Pre-capitalist Economic Bormations , 1964| also see lifaine , 

Villap:e Communities in East and West . 1872; Baden-Bowell , The 
Indian Village Community, 1896. 
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nineteenth century British civil servants, continued to be accepted 
uncritically, with some exceptions by sociologists and social 
anthropologists in the late 1940s and the early 1950s v/hen they 
conducted a series of village studies in India. ^ Of course, they 
did not deny the existence of some tillers, sharecroppers and 
agricultural labourers working for a few rich households in the 
villages but these were taken more as exceptions.'^ The absence of 
sharp differences in socio-economic terms in a society that was 
divided into hierarchical caste explains why some of the leading 
social anthropologists like Itumont and ¥iser conceive the Indian 
village society as fundamentally egalitarian. Bumont in particular 
holds the view that ritual hierarchy defined in purity-pollution 
terms overshadows seemingly different socio-economic strata that 

5 

are functionally related to each other. Ramkrishna Mukher jee 
however questioned the notion of egalitarian Indian village 
society not only in the post-independent India but also in the 
British period. According to him, the villages with a harmonious 
combination of agriculture and handicraft, giving rise to a self 
possessing, self working and self-sufficient peasantry, could 
hardly give any scope for the development of other production 
relations such as between landholder and sharecropper, supervisory 
farmer and agricultural labourer; therefore, not until (i) the 

3. See, Village studies conducted in this period, in Ilarriot (ed..), 
op. cit.; and Srinivas (ed.), op. cit. 

4. This observation has been taken from Ramkrishna Miifcherjee, 
op. cit., pp. 14-17. 

5. See, Dumont, op. cit.; Y<iser, op. cit. 
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concept of private property in land was fully established, (ii) 
landlords were created from the previous revenue farmers, (iii) 
village community system disintegrated, and (iv) crops acquired a 
commodity .value under the British rule that the self-sufficiency 
of the peasantry began to be eroded and give way to well differ- 
entiated agrarian class structure interspersed, of course, with 
the traditional caste structure.^ The inagalitarian character of 
the village society reflected either in the form of variation in 
income derived from the land, or in the relationship to the means 
of production namely land which is the foundation of social 
differentiation in the countryside. The first refers to the 

quantitative and the second to the qualitative aspects of social 

7 

differentiation in rural society. The two being complimentary 
facilitate each other and pave the way for the other. 

The erosion of self cultivating and self supporting 
category of peasants into two opposite poles of landholder and 
supervisory farmer on the one hand and sharecropper and agricul- 
tural labourer on the other as argued by tlukherjee has been 
challenged by Rajat and Eatna Ray in their recent studies. They 
have argued that the self -cultivating and self supporting peasant 
has always been the dominant element of agrarian economy in Bengal 
and that the emergence of sharecroppers and agricultural labourers 
which Mukherjee dates back to the era of the British rule, has its 
origin earlier but it 'continued dynamically in the British 

6. Mukheryee, op. cit. , p. 27. 

7. B.B. Misra, The Indian Middle Class , 1961, p. 1. 
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rule ' . Rays have substantiated the argument by providing data on 
different social categories of agrarian society for two districts 
of undivided Bengal namely Rangpur and Dinajpur. Their arguement 
at least concerning the historical point of departure is further 
supported in the study of Hiranmay Dhar.^ 

All the same, we cannot undermine Muldaerjee's thesis that 
self cultivating and self supporting category was getting steadily 
bifurcated into opposite poles after 1793 or so. The very process 
of polarization may have been started earlier than 1793, as Rays 
have argued, but it cannot be denied that the introduction of 
landlordism, private property, and the extension of transport, 
trade and commerce throughout the nineteenth century have definite- 
ly accelerated that process. 

Whatever may be the controversy about the historical point 
of departure or regarding the direction of charge that took place 
in the Bengal countryside, the fact remains that series of changes 
were taking place in rural India after the penetration of the 
British East India Company — most important of which were in the 
form of measures that separated ov/nership, control and management 
from the actual cultivation. 

The evolution of agrarian class structure in Jalpaiguri 
district has specific characteristics of its own. 'With a sizable 

8. See, Rajat and Ratna Ray, 'The Iiynamics of Continuity in Rural 
Bengal under the _British Imneriumi A Study of Quasi-Stable 
Equilibrium in Underdeveloped Societies in a Changing ‘'orld' , 

The Indian Economic and Social History Review (hereafter lESHR), 
Vol. X, No. 2, June 1973, pp. 106-111. 

9. See for details, Hiranmay Dhar, 'Agricultural Servitude in 
Bengal Presidency Around 1800', EPW , Vol. VIII, No. 30, July 28, 
1973. 
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portion of land under plantation economy, this district was one of 
the first parts of India to have been penetrated by the capital 
investment of the European planters and agencies. Eot only that 
the geographical location is unique in the political map of South 
Asia but also the peculiar coexistence of the plantation econon^ 
side by side with subsistence agriculture presents some unique 
features of the complex agrarian social structure in Jalpaiguri 
district. Below an attempt has been made to highlight the main 
phases of the historical evolution of agrarian structure of 
Jalpaiguri district. 

Historical Account of Jalpaiguri : 

The district of Jalpaiguri earlier formed a part of the 
Koch kingdom. Y/hen the kingdom began to disintegrate, a part of 
the newly constituted district was conquered by and incorporated 
into the Mughal kingdom, with the conferment of Bewani rights on 
the East India Company in 1765, this part (consisting of the 
police circle of Boda and Patgram) went over to the British. The 
other part known as the Baikunthpur Raj (consisting of the police 
circle of Sanyasikata and Pakirgani), remained under the Kuch- 
Behar Raj that was severly erii'eebled by the incessant interference 
of the Bhutias and one of the close kins of the Kuch-Behar 

royal family. The Raj, therefore, appealed for the British help 
and signed a treaty in 1773 whereby Kuch-Behar was made the 
feudatory estate of the British. Consequently, the Bhutias were 
expelled from the Kuch-Behar territory. By another treaty signed 
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between the British and the Bhutias and the kin of the Kuch-Behar 
royal family, the last was confirmed as an ordinary Zptmi ndar in 
the Baikunthpur estate and was deprived of his rights over Kuch- 
Behar per se. later this part, along with the other parts received 
in Dewani rights was permanently settled. 

The third part of the Jalpaiguri district as referred to 
in the available historical literature is Vi/estern Dooars. The 
Eastern Dooars which remained under Bhutias control until the 
Bhutan war of 1864-65, was conquered by the British and v/as subse- 
quently annexed into the Boalpara district of Assam. The Western 
Dooars part, also conquered by the British from the Bhutias , 'was 
made a- new district. Together with some other territories such 
as the Titlaya subdivision of Rangpur (which incorporated the 
permanently settled estates of Baikunthpur estete etc.), the 

Western Dooars made a separate district known as Jalpaiguri 

11 

district in 1869. The district had two subdivisions (Jalpaiguri 
and Alipur-Dooar ) each having permanently settled as well as 
temporarily settled tracts. Since 1869, little change has taken 
place in the territorial boundaries of the district until the 
partition of 1947, when substantial tracts of land west of the 
river Teesta, went over to the then East Pakistan (now Bangla Desh) 
The evolution of agrarian class structure and class 
relations in Jalpaiguri district has to be examined on the backdrop 

10. See for details. Hunter, op. cit., Vol. 10, pp. 216-225; 
Government of India (hereafter GOI), The Imperial Gazetteer of 
India , 1908, Vol. XIV, pp. 32-33; and also, Gruning, op. cit., 
pp. 1-30. 

11. ibid. 
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of three major developments as follows : 

(i) As a unit of land revenue administration, the Jalpaiguri 
district had to pass through tv/o different sets of land 
settlement experiences. Some part were settled permanently 
whereas the other parts wore temporarily settled.”'^ These 
contrasting settlements have interesting features of their 
own and they contributed substantially, though not exclusi- 
vely, to the emergence of two different sets of social 
relations and arrangements in land. 

(ii) The trade and commerce as it has penetrated into the country- 
side has led increasingly to the commercialization of crops 
and linking of rural society with the urban centres and 
ports. Therefore commercial agriculture and its steady 
growth throughout the nineteenth century has been a major 
factor in agrarian social change in Jalpaiguri district. 

(iii) The rising population, resulting in increasing pressure on 
land, is well-known feature of the agrarian history of the 
nineteenth century Bengal. The growing dependence of vast 
rural population on land inevitably created new social 
categories with differential rights in land and others with 
differential access to land cultivation. 

Interestingly enough, non-agricultural sector of economy 
in Jalpaiguri did not develop simultaneously with the expansion of 
commercial agriculture. The profits it generated even within 
plantation economy benefited a number of social groups no doubt. 


12. ibid. 
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but since the introduction of eommercial agriculture and capitalist 
penetration of North Bengal formed a part of dependent capitalist 
system within a colonial frame work, it did not lead to the deve - 
lopment of new industries which needed capitalist investment. 

Grovyth of Population and -^and Reclamation ; 

At the time of the reconstitution of the district, 
Jalpaiguri unlike the other districts of Bengal, had a potential 
scope for further development. There were vast tracts of land 
waiting to be brought under cultivation especially in the parts 
annexed after the Bhutan V/ar. Even in the parts transferred from 
Hangpur where three-fourths of the land was already under culti- 
vation, sizeable portions of the remaining one-fourth were capable 

of being brought under cultivation mainly in the Baikunthpur 
13 

estate. Clearly then Jalpaiguri as a whole did not face the 
pressure of population on land as much as other districts of 
Bengal did by 1870. The trend continued until recent times but 
at the district level only. This is very much evident in the 
density of population in Jalpaiguri which is comparatively less 
than that of other districts in Bengal. In 1872, when the density 
was 364, 417 and 619 for districts of Binajpur, Kuch-Behar and 
Hangpur respectively, Jalpaiguri had just a density of 144 per 
square mile.^^ Notwithstanding low density, population in 
Jalpaiguri was steadily increasing at the end of nineteenth centuiy. 

13. Hunter, op. cit., p. 275. 

14. Hunter, op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 209 and p. 371 | Vol. X, p. 275 
and p. 339. 
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The rapid growth of population in the district has to he attribu- 
ted mainly to immigration. The immigration was so extensive that 
it was not confined to the contiguous or even non-contiguous 
districts of Bengal. In fact, large numbers of immigrants came 
from the districts outside the province of Bengal. 

The immigration had two consequences for the development 
of agrarian social structure and relations. The permanently 
settled parts definitely experienced some pressure on land at the 

end of the nineteenth century. In 1872 itself, the average 

1 5 

density for these parts was 320 persons per square mile. Mean- 
while, the scope for land reclamation had reached a saturation 
point in the permanently settled parts. In 1881, there were still 
some spare land uncultivated in these parts but by 1891 there was 
no uncultivated or waste land except the tract known as the 

Baikunthpur Sal forest comprising an area of about 61 square 
1 6 

miles. Though these trends began to appear soon after 1881, 
there was little development of non-agricultural sector in the 
district. Over 89 percent of the total population was still being 
supported by agriculture in 1901; of these one-sixth derived their 
livelihood from the plantations. Of the remaining, 4.6 percent 
were engaged in industries, 0.3 in commerce and 0.6 in the 

15. Hunter, op. cit., Vol. X, p. 275- 

Fote: The thana-wise density was: Siliguri (233), Fakirgany (376), 
Boda (298) and Patgram (555); See, Hunter, Vol. X, p. 275. 

In 1901, only one thana had a density exceeding 500 per 
square mile and four thanas exceeding 400 per square mile; 
See, The Imperial Gazetteer , Vol. XIV, p. 34. 

16. A. Mitra, An Account of land Management in West Bengal , 1951, 
p, 211; See, also , GOB , op . cit., 1891, p. 1. 
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professions. It is to be noted that the data pertain to the 
district as a whole. Of course, this was an improvement over 1872 
when there was practically no manufacturing community in Jalpaiguri 
and nearly entire population was agriculturist v/ho, in addition 
to tilling their fields, made their own mats, agricultural imple- 
ments and their clothes. But such development in all probability 
was taking place in the Western Dooars part as it was passing 
through rapid expansion of the plantation economy. Obviously, 
there was a steady movement of the population from the west of 
the district towards the extensive tracts of land east of the 
river Tista in the last quarter of nineteenth century. ^ In fact, 

B. 

there was^decrease in every thana in the permanently settled 
parts of the district principally due to migration to the 'Western 
Dooars part. In Patgram circle, the decrease was 5.28 percent by 
1901 .^® 

In contrast, the pattern of population growth and 
migration was quite different in relation to land in the temporar- 
ily settled areas. The faster rate of growth in these parts was 
mainly due to immigration from various parts (see Table 3.1). 

It is interesting to note that in 1881, the Western 
Dooars had a population of 182,687 which rose to 296,548 persons 
in 1891 and 410,606 in 1901 (nearly over 200 percent increase within 
two decades). The total immigration in the undivided Jalpaiguri 

17. GOI, op. cit., (1908), p. 35. 

18. Hunter, op. cit., Vol. X, p. 297. * 

19. GOI, op. cit., (1908), p. 34. 

20. Gruining, op. cit., p. 32. 
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district was 143,922 persons in 1891 which clearly indicates that 

the bulk of population consisted of immigrants in the V/estern 
21 

Dooars . The immigration was, however, uneven in different parts 
of Western Dooars. For instance, the far eastern parts had still 
an average density of 89 persons per square mile only in spite of 
an increase of 70 percent betv^een 1891 and 1901.^^ 

■!p. 

The population was largely engaged in two district modes 

of economic activity in the Western Dooars. Those who immigrated 

from the same or neighbouring districts of Bengal settled as 

cultivators as access to land was relatively free and the rates of 
23 

rent very low. The great bulk of immigrants from outside Bengal, 

particularly from Bihar, the Central Provinces (nov/ Madhya Pradesh), 

and Orissa, were recruited as labourers on plantations in 
24 

Jalpaiguri. 

As a result of the large scale immigration, there was 
rapid land reclamation in the district — the process studied at 
the very formation of the district. It continued steadily even 
upto recent times though the rate of reclamation varied from time 
to time as the data in Table 3.2 indicate. 

Due to a spectacular pace of reclamation, nearly half 
the land of the district was already under cultivation by 1901. 

21. Ibid., pp. 31-33. 

22. GOI, op. cit., (1908), p. 34. 

23. GOI, op. cit., p. 36; Gruining, op. cit., p. 32. 

24. GOI, op. cit., p. 34; Graining, op. cit., p. 33; also, GOI, 
Royal Commission on labour in India . 1930, pp. 7-11 and 

S.K. Haidar, Report on an Enquiry into the Living Condition of 
Plantation Workers in Jalpaiguri District (Dooars) , West 
Bengal, 1951, p. 16. 


Growth of Land Reclamation ia Jalpai^uri District 1901 --1961 

(Figures in square miles ) 
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Since then the rate has declined as the acreage under cultivation, 

with some exceptions, remained stagnation. The cultivable vmste 

area was almost drastically reduced by 1951 v^hen there were just 

7-26 percent of land as cultivable waste (see Table 3-2) because 

such lands were either brought under cultivation or were converted 

into reserved forest (see Column 6 of Table 3-2). Due to these 

developments, the pressure on land was not felt in the Western 

Dooars until the very recent times. This can be quite candidly 

inferred from the density of population in the district. 

In fact, even in 1872 when the density of the district 

Was 144, the density for the Western Dooars was just 48 persons 

per square mile although Mynaguri police circle had the largest 

concentration with a density of 351 persons per square mile.^^ In 

short, the density of population in Jalpaiguri had been rather 

scanty through the decades... It had begun to show signs of rapid 

growth in 1911 in undivided Jalpaiguri itself when the density was 

26 

309 persons per square mile. The same is t3rue for divided 

Jalpaiguri in 1931 when it had the density of 311 persons per 
27 

square mile. Yet it is only in the fifties onward that rise in 
density has been more striking.* 


25. Hunter, op. cit., Vol. X, p. 250. 

26. GOB, Jalpaiguri District Gazetteer — Statistics 1901-1911 .. 

1913, p. 7. 

27. GOI, Census of India. YIest Bengal, Vol. 6, Part lA-Report , 1953, 
p. 173- 

* The density of population in Jalpaiguri was 385 in 1951, 570 in 
1961 and 725 in 1971 - 
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The Development of Gommercial Agriculture in Jalpaiguri ; 

■’t 

The trade and conmerce had already penetrated the district 

by 1872 though the impact was far from complete. Rice, the staple 

food of the district, was still being extensively produced. Though 

there is no data to demonstrate this for the district as a whole, 

in the Western Dooars, of the 80,999 acres of total cultivated 

land, 46,232 acres i.e. 57 percent of the land were just under one 

variety of paddy crop known as aman . Of the remaining, only 

31,030 acres were actually under the cultivation and they were 

used for series of crops like aus paddy, mustard seed, tobacco and 

28 

a few othercrops. The permanently settled parts, on the other 

hand, produced some cash crops like jute and tobacco as these 

parts were linked with market towns better. In fact by 1872, jute 

constituted 47 percent and tobacco 43 percent of the total exports 

29 

through river traffic. But cultivation of such cash crops in 
the Western Dooars was either non-existent or if existent, then 
the acreage under jute and tobacco was insignificant. 

The inflow of immigrants linked Jalpaiguri writh other 
districts of Bengal as well as with the neighbouring provinces. 

The extension of railway to Jalpaiguri in 1893 onwards not only 
helped to boost the plantation economy but also brought the 
products of Jalpaiguri district into the clutches of the nev/ly 
developing markets. At the same time the development of roads and 
transport facilities helped the growth of markets in the interior - 


28. Hunter, op. cit., p. 248. 

29 . Ibid., p. 300 . 
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mainly the tea estates and their neighbouring areas where culti- 
vators found ready markets for their produce like rice, vegetables 
and so on. The development of communication network and 
markets were thus largely responsible for the expansion of commer- 
cial crops in the district. The extent of the development of 
commercial agriculture is evident in the data presented in Table 
3 . 3 . 

It is noteworthy that the expansion of commercial crops 

did not occur at the expense of the subsistence crops as it did in 

30 

some other parts of Bengal. On the contrary, there was simultan- 
eous growth both in the commercial and in the subsistence oriented 
crops of the district at least initially. This looks paradoxical 
but due to abundance of land, cultivators of subsistence crops were 
not required to switch over but could comfortably introduce commer- 
cial crops if they wanted to. And then it made little difference 
in the total acreage under subsistence crops since nev/ land was 
being reclaimed constantly. 

However, the total acreage of crops does not fully 
reveal the intricacies as well as peculiar and interesting features 
of the development of commercial agriculture in Jalpaiguri district. 
As stated earlier the commercial crops — jute and tobacco — were 
fairly established in the permanently settled parts by 1872 and 
the increase in acreage of these crops remained confined to these 
parts only up to 1881. Thereafter, further increase in acreage as 

30, B.B. Chaudhury, Grov/th of Commercial Agriculture and Its 

Impact on the Present Economy, lESHH , Vol. VII, Ko. 1, Iviarch 
1970, pp. 25-60; also Vol. VII, Ho. 2, June 1970, pp. 211-252. 



Acreage under Commercial and Subsistence Crops in JalpaiiS^uri District - 1901-1960 
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the available data indicate, was actually taking place in the 
Western Dooars. In 1895 the area under jute was 6020 acres. 

The rapid increase in the acreage under commercial crops was 
mainly between 1901 and 1907, and it has to be attributed largely 
to the development of the Iifestern Dooars v/hich accounts for nearly 
all the increase in the area under jute and tobacco.^ However, 
the development in the Western Dooars at the turn of century, did 
not give any set-back to the development of the permanently 
settled parts where jute was being produced at the expense of 
bhadoi paddy crop. Dor instance, 25 percent of paddy lands were 
converted into jute fields in these parts between 1901 and 1907- 
The boom of commercial agriculture was, however, short lived for 
Jalpaiguri. Immediately after 1907 there was sudden decline in 
the acreage of commercial crops.* Thereafter, there has been a 
gradual decline in the acreage of these crops 'without any corres- 
ponding increase in the acreage of paddy or ar^ other subsistence 
crop. The only exception 'was the year 1944-45 when acute food 
shortage that resulted in the Bengal famine of 1943, had increased 
the prices of foodgrains. As a result, the acreage of paddy 
increased for that year. 

Since the decline of commercial crops, there has been a 
steady switch over to crops like wheat, barley, maize, sugarcane, 

31. Gruning, op. cit., pp. 5S-6O5 also, Mitra, op. cit., p. 212. 
Note: The acreage under tobacco is unfortunately not known. 

32. Gruning, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

33. Gruning, op. cit., pp. 39-60; Mitra, op. cit., p. 212. 

* The Settlement Report of 1906-1916, records the land under 
tobacco and jute as 36 square miles (about 33,040 acres) and 
79 square miles (about 50,560 acres) respectively. 
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vegetables and fruits (see Table 3.3). The acreage for each of 
these crops indicates a fluctuating trend but the total acreage 
has remained almost the same over a long period. There seems to 
be thus a constant adjustment and readjustment of the acreage under 
cash crops and main subsistence crop of the district, namely paddy. 
Clearly then the subsistence sector of agriculture in Jalpaiguri 
had two coexisting features v/hich kept constantly balancing v<rith 
each other without necessarily one trying to dispense v/ith the 
other. Part of the subsistence sector was devoted to cultivation of 
crops like paddy, wheat and maize, the other part was occupied 
by crops produced primarily for market such as jute and tobacco. 

As mentioned above, the acreage under these two kept fluctuating 
from time to time but never showed any dramatic increase or 
decrease of either of the two. This is a feature — characteristic 
of a predominantly subsistence oriented econony in which cash 
crops are produced to the extent they are needed to procure 
essential commodities from the market. 

The Class Structure and Belations in the Subsistence Setting ; 

The Jalpaiguri district had two distinct forms of land 
settlements due to certain historical developnents . The parts, 
formerly belonging to the district of Rangpur, v/ere permanently 
settled. Hence, de facto landholders over these v/ere conferred 
with proprietory rights and their rents were fixed in perpetuity. 
In contrast, the whole of Western looars was the Khas Iviahal of the 
government and was, therefore, temporarily settled v/ith the 
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cultivators. The rights of ownership in the Dooars was thus with 
the state and the landholder was technically a lease holder or 
tenant. His lease v/as liable to be renewed with or without the 
enhancement of rent by the state at the expiry of lease. Thus, 
the settlement operations in Dooars resembled to the raiyatwari 
settlements in Bombay and Madras presidencies. Interestingly, the 
differences in the land settlements matched v/ith the differences in 
ecological settings of the district. For instance, the permanently 
settled parts were interspersed with the extensive paddy plains in 
contrast to temporarily settled parts which were covered Vi?ith 
rivers and hilly terrains. 

Hunter had described the people of the district as 'v\?ell 

off, happy and contended' and the ’peasantry as free from debt, 

with fewer want met by raising for themselves almost all the 

34 

necessaries of life. Hence the pattern of a self subsisting 
peasantry was fairly a established phenomenon in Jalpaiguri. Yet, 
there probably did not exist an ' ideal -typical' category of 
peasant economy as defined by Shaniii or a social category of self 
supporting cultivators as referred to by Ramkrishna Mukherjee. In 
fact, at the same time in 1870' s, Hunter h,as stressed 'the absence 
of small proprietors who owned, occupied and cultivated their 
hereditory land without either a zamindar or superior landlord 

35 

above them or a subholder or labourer of any kind under them'. 

This indicated that the practice of leasing in and leasing out v/as 


34, Hunter, op. cit., pp. 270-276. 

35. Ibid,, p. 277. 
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fairly established in the district as early as the 1870 's wfithin 
the subsistence frame work. Correspondingly, the social arrange- 
ments with regard to land control and use became complex in the 
district. The emergence of distnict categories of tenure-holders 
known as .jotedars , chukanidars . dar-chukanidars , adhiars in the 
agrarian hierarchy followed but no clear demaircation was possible 
between rentiers, owner-cultivators or between tenants, share- 
croppers and the wage labourers. In fact, almost eveiy man in the 
district tilled a little plot for himself and several smaller 
husbandmen, in addition to cultivating their own small patches, 
also cultivated the lands of others and received in return for their 

’ZC 

labour half of the produces as their share. The dominant 
tendency among different intermediary categories was to lease a 
part of land on rent and cultivate the other with the help of 
family labour, family servant or on a sharecropping arrangement. 

Thus the exact agrarian class composition of the district v/as not 
amenable to description in purely simplistic terms. Nevertheless, 
some layers of the hierarchical structure in the agrarian economy 
and society from its very inception were fairly established. Their 
composition, number, their social origin and social relationships 
and also the changes that took place from time to time make a 
fascinating study. 

Hunter characterises landholdings exceeding 20 acres as 
'very big’ that between 7-11 acres as 'comfortable' and below 5 


36, Ibid., p. 279. 
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37 

acres as very small . Hence, this could serve as a broad scheme 
for identifying different classes in the agrarian social structure. 
Of course taken in themselves they would not reveal certain inter- 
esting features of the de-.iure and de-facto rights in land enjoyed 
by the different holders. By and large the holders of superior 
rights also had large size holdings. There might be some exceptions 
but their number was possibly small. In the permanently settled 
parts, the top layer, represented by the holders of the zamindari 
estates, enjoyed proprietory rights over large tracts of land. The 
tract covered altogether 89 separate but fairly large estates 
owned by 179 individual proprietors or copartners who paid an 
average annual revenue of £ 155,17s and 9d per estate." At the 
same time, it is to be noted that, with the exception of the 
estates held by the Rajas of Kuch-Behar and Baikunthpur, the others 
were smaller in comparison. 

Below them were the tenure -holders known as jotedars (or 

tenants -in-chief of the zamindars ) who occupied an important 

position in the agrarian hierarchy. In the Western Dooars as the 

government had made land settlement directly with them, they v/ere 

at the apex of hierarchy. There v/ere 2184 such holdings, held by 

2202 jotedars tenant-proprietors in 1866-67 which fell to 1903 

39 

^ots held by 1817 proprietors in 1870-71. The socio-economic 

37. Ibid., p. 276, also Mitra, op. cit., p. 211. 

38. Hunter, op. cit., p. 279. 

Note: Given the rent/revenue structure of that time, this average 
rate of revenue was considerably high. It reflected that 
magnitude of the zaEiLndari estates. 

39. Ibid., p. 303. 

Note: The decrease was due to exclusion of the Mech tribal culti- 
vators from the enumeration v/ho paid the capitation tax 
instead of land revenue. 
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position of notedars in the zamindari estates was different from 
the position and the privilege they enjoyed in the Western Dooars 
where the government had made settlements directly with the 
jotedars . The lease in the latter case was at a fixed rate of rent 
and although it was renewable and liable to enhancement of rent, 
such a lease gave the jotedars considerable power and independence 
in the local hierarchy. The jotedars ' freedom and control were at 
least partly truncated by the subordinate position he occupied in 
the zamindari set-up though he could weild considerable power and 
influence. The difference between the two statuses, however, tended 
to be evened out after the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 which 
conferred secured and occupancy status on jotedars . The number of 
jotedari holdings and the number of jotedars in the permanently 
settled parts is however not known. 

By and large the jotedars did not cultivate the lands 
themselves but leased them out to others known as chukanidars — 
some of whom in turn leased out to dar-ch-ukanidars . Such subin- 
feudation was more widespread in the permanently settled parts so 
much so that the number of those who had acquired the right of 

occupancy under the Rent Law Act of 1859, had equalled those who 

40 

cultivated the land merely as tenants-at-will . In the V/estern 
Dooars, the number of chukanidars Vv’as fairly large but the dar- 
chi^Vanidars were still fewer in number. They were, however, in 
the process of being recognized as tenants with transferrable 
rights in land and hence their number was rising in the V<estern 


40. Ibid., p. 276. 
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Dooars. At the bottom of hierarchy were the raiyats or the 

■§^2:8;?^ “ the actual cultivators of the soil who were distinguished 

and differentiated from each other in terms of the duration of 

lease on the one hand and the mode of rent payment on the other 

whereas the raiyats cultivated land for a year and paid the money 

rent in return, the adhiars were just tenant -at -will who paid half 

a share of the crop as a rent to their lords- As such temporary 

leases could be obtained from any of the intermediaries like 

jotedars . chukanidars or even dar-chukanidars besides the zamindars , 

than 

the number of raiyats and adhiars was certainly higher^the total 
number of intermediaries though precise figures either for the 
permanently settled parts or for the Western Dooars are not 
available . 

As regards to the system of adhiari cultivation, the cattle, 

manure, labour and the instruments of production were invariably 

provided by the sharecropper himself receiving only seeds from 

the holders of superior rights in the permanently settled parts. 

In the Western Dooars, however, these inputs of production 

excepting labour were contributed by jotedars or others who leased 

out land on sharecropping arrangement. Yet the share received by 

42 

■the adhiar was the same in both the parts of the district. The 
difference was for obvious reason. The cultivators were in great 
demand in the Western Dooars where vast tracts of land were 
waiting to be brought under cultivation. Hence the landlords had 
to provide incentives in order to tie cultivator to the soil. 


41 . Ibid. , p. 257 • 

42. Ibid., pp. 286-290. 
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In terms of the nature of rights of different categories 

corresponding by and large with the size of the holding, the 

agrarian social structure was perfectly hierarchical. However, the 

social composition by stratum to stratum is difficult to identify 

in the absence of any elaborate data. But it is safe to note in 

this connection that Hindus and Mohammedans v/ere the two major 

ethnic groups of the district around 1870. The proportion of 

Hindu and I»Juslim jotedar was hov/ever 3:1 for the district of 

Jalpaiguri as a whole. In the permanently settled areas, the 

Hindus formed 55.6 percent and the Mohammedans 44.2 percent of the 

total population; however there were equal numbers of Muslim and 

Hindu .iotedars . Among the Hindus, some high caste Brahmins and 

KsJiatriyas were jotedars and others v/ere small landlords. The 

subordinate lower castes like Hap it , Kumar, Teli , Bhoba etc. v/ere 

primarily dependent on land as'- Jheir major source of livelihood. 

Majority of them held small plots — only a few v^ere well-to-do 
44 

.jotedars . Among the Iviohammedans , there v/ere 3-4 wealthy landed 

families who paid a rent of about Rs. 4000 to Rs. 5000 per annum. 

About 200 of them were well-to-do jotedars whose annual income 

varied from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1000. However, the great bulk of them 

were small holders who cultivated their tiny plots varying from 

3.3 to 10 acres and produced what was just sufficient to maintain 

45 

the members of their families. In the temporarily settled part 
on the other hand, the Muslims formed just 12.3 percent of the 


43. Ibid., p. 294. 

44. Ibid., p. 256. 

45. Ibid., p. 259. 
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total adult males whereas Hindus and Rajbanshis were the most 
numerous but it was the latter who v>rere the actual tillers. Such 
then Was the ethnic composition that cut across the agrarian class 
structure at the time of the reconstitution of Jalpaiguri district. 

With the passage of time, the social arrangements on land 
remained in tact. In a way, it was only to be expected as there 
was little or no change in the method of cultivation. Not even 
the growth of commercial agriculture, let alone the plantation 
introduced in the hitherto uninhabited tracts of the district , 
was able to force a break through with the traditional methods of 
cultivation. In fact, as a British officer observed, 'the crop 
was very poor, agricultural implements primitive, agricultural 
livestock poorest and there was little desire to adopt a new methods 
of cultivation at a time when the commercial crop production was 
at the height of its expansion' . One could hardly have expected 
any better prospects of change with the declining commercial 
agriculture with the exception of tea as v?as the case of Jalpaiguri 
district. There was hardly any departure from the quasi-feudal 
modes and relations of production that existed in the district 
till the last quarter of the nineteenth century. On the contrary, 
the mode of production became all the more firmly entrenched in 
spite of a continuous land reclamation on the one hand and a steady 
growth of the plantation on the other. Consequently, there was 
an incessant growth in the n-umber of the different layers of 
intermediaries in the agrarian social stimcture. 


46. IJitra, op. cit., p. 211. 
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The pattern of such subinfeudation was not at all uniform 

in the district. Hence at the time of revised land settlements in 

1906-16 in this district, the revenue assessment officials, whose 

earlier experience V\?as confined to the land system of the Western 

Dooars, were totally at sea during the resultant of the permanently 
47 

settled areas. Compared to the V/estern Dooars, the quasi-feudal 
modes and relations of production was therefore more firmly rooted 
in the permanently settled parts due to the large scale practice 
of leasing in and leasing out. Unavailability of arable land and 
a steady growth of population on the one hand and the absence of 
. alternative sources of livelihood on the other, were largely 
responsible for rampant subinfeudation in the permanently settled 
areas. Intra-district migration did drain out a part of the 
pressure but it was not adequate enough to absorb the entire 
surplus population of the permanently settled parts. Consequently, 
between 1885 when the Bengal Tenancy Act was passed till 1916, when 
resettlement operations were over, the number of intermediaries 
even below .jotedars — such as chukaiiidar , dar-chukanidar and 
dar-dar-chukanidar had considerably increased. All of them had 
obtained permanent heritable rights over their plots of land 
(under the provision of the 1885 Act) at the time of the revised 
settlement. What otherwise could have been an apalling process 
of subinfeudation v/as arrested by the growing tendency among the 
.jotedars and other categories of settled tenants of not admitting 

47. J -A. Milligan, Final Report on the Surve.y and Settlement 

Operations in the Jalpaiguri District 1906-1916 , 1919, p. 75- 
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and settling any more tenants by legal subleasing but to get their 
lands cultivated on ad hi (sharecropping) basis. 

The extent of subinfeudation can be gauged by tho 
numerous categories of tenants who held differential rights and the 
number of holders in each category as shown in Table 3.4. 


Table 3.4 

Trends in Practice of Leasing in and Leasing out 
in Permanently Settled Parts 1QQ6-16 


hegal status of holders 

f 

! Total area 

I (Acres 

f 

In khas possession 
(Acres) 

Revenue paying proprietars 

593,807 

93,099 

Revenue free proprietars 

38,086 

1,947 

Tenure holders paying fixed rent 

65,868 

15,578 

Tenure holders paying enhanceable 
rent 

392,159 

88,384 

Tenure holders rent free 

15,624 

2,106 

Raiyats paying fixed rent 

12,795 

10,714 

Settled raiyats at cash rent 

366 , 566 

323,265 

Settled raiyats at produce rent 

14,745 

13,762 

Occupancy raiyats at cash rent 

212 

178 

Occupancy raiyats at produce rent 

54 

45 

Hon-occupancy raiyats at cash- 
rent ■ 

14,135 

12,631 

Ron-occupancy raiyats at produce 
rent 

2,833 

2,826 

Under raiyats paying cash rent 

58,617 

54,223 

Under-raiyats paying produce rent 

9,937 

9,355 

Under-raiyats rent free 

350 

278 

Persons not following any section 
of B.T. Act but paying cash rent 

444 

-i_ 1 - m ^ .. 

386 

^ n rN i_ t -s _ _ r 


Source; J.A. Milligan, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
Operations in Jalpaiguri District 1906-1916, 1919, pp- FI, X. 


48. Gruning, op. cit., pp. 83-84; also Milligan, op. cit., pp. 73-76 
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1 The figures indicate clearly the Tarious categories of 

right-holders that had come to occupy positions in the agrarian 
social structure. It also indicate tha,t (i) the practice of cash 
payments of rent was more common than the produce rent system. 

This reflects the extent of monetisa.tion of economy resulting from 
the expansion of commercial agriculture and the growth of market 
in Bengal in general. Jalpaiguri district was not an exception in 
this regard I (ii) fixed rent tenants were fewer as compared to 
tenants whose rent was liable to enhancement; and (iii) the 
practice of paying produce rent still prevailed which is a pointer 
of the coexistence of subsistence agriculture side by side with 
commercial agriculture. It is apparent though that in preparation 
of statistics, the settlement officers in 1906-16, did not record 
sharecroppers who had no legal protection; who paid produce rents 
invariably and whose prevalence on the rural scene in Jalpaiguri 
is a recognized fact since 1870-71. 

In the Festern Dooars too, the practice of leasing in 
and leasing out was so established that at the turn of the century, 
about half the area vms let out by jotedar to chukanidar (sub- 
tenant) whose holding was rsccgnised aS 'permanent and transform- 
able'.^^ Hov/ever subleasing was relatively less common in the 
Western Dooars as the data given in Table 3.5 shows. 

The reasons behind such pattern of growth in the 
Western Dooars are not far to seek. First, as in the permanently 
settled parts, adhi system prevailed over the temporarily settled 


49. GOI, op. cit. (1908), p. 40. 
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parts. As the adhiars contributed little or nothing to the 
process of production, they continued to live with the landlords 
as their adhiars . Secondly, immigration, which was mainly 
responsible for population growth, was largely confined to plant- 
ation but population was still scanty in the non-plantation sector. 
Finally, there was sufficient waste land available in the Dooars. 
The acreage of such land, which was 19,829.10 in 1895, had risen 
to 7f,677.13 in 1906-16.^° 

In spite of this, leasing in and leasing out were 
prevalent due to low rate of rent. As a result, chukanidars found 
it more profitable to sublease in land that had already been 
reclaimed by other jotedars rather than invest and undergo hardship 
in the reclamation of the new lease. Secondly, it is likely that 
the allocation of the waste land was regulated by the settlement 
and revenue officers in favour of locally dominant .jotedars , and 
that the land was not easily available to the rural poor, such as 
the adhiars under jotedars , chukanidars for the purpose of ordinary 
cultivation as independent holdings of their own. The consequences 
of such a selective treatment will be evident in the data presented 
in Table 3 -6 . 

As seen earlier, there has been a steady expansion of 
land reclamation and consequently of the area under cultivation in 
the district (see Tables 3*4 and 3.5). The expansion was particu- 
larly remarkable in the Western Dooars where the total areas as 
well as the khas possession under different categories of holders 


50. Milligan, op. cit. , p. 



Table 3 . 6 


Class Structure in the Western Dooars, 1895-1916 


Categories 

1 

J Number of 

t 

persons J 

Percentage 


! 1889-95 

1 

; 1906-16 ; 
f 1 

Increase/ decrease 

Jotedar 

23,339 

15,244 

-34.68 

Chukanidar 

14,016 

17,752 

20.66 

Dar -c hukanid ar 

3,739 

- 

- 

Adhiars under jotedar 

15,618 

21,107 

35-14 1 

Adhiars under 
chiikanidar 

6,562 

10,091 

i 

i 

53-78 < 46.10 

1 

Adhiars under 
dar-chukanidar 

- 

1,210 

i 

I 


Sources t (i) D.H.E. Sunder, Survey and Settlement of the v/estern 
Dooars in the District of Jalpaiguri, 1889-95, 1895, 

p. 121. 

(ii) J.A. Milligan, Final Report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operations in Jalpaiguri District, 
1906-1916, 1919, pp. XIV -XV; also Conclusive Part, 

p. 5. 


has been steadily rising between 1889-1916 (see Table 3.5). What i 
is interesting is that during the same period the total number of 
persons holdings .jots fell from 23,339 to 155244 (a decrease by 
34.68 percent) whereas the number of chukanidars and particularly | 
adhiPiTs (sharecroppers) went up by 20.66 and 46.10 percent respect- j 
ively. This clearly demonstrates, in the first place that the i 

more and' more land was concentrating into the hands of fewer and I 

fewer iotedars and secondly that the number of sub-tenurial holders 
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as well as unprotected sharecroppers was steadily growing. Apparen- 
tly then, the land being newly reclaimed was not easily accessible 
to the lower peasantry nor was there any official encouragement to 
them to acquire such lands. 

An interesting feature of the development of agrarian 
class structure in the district was the growing absentee landlord- 
ism, In 1891 , there vi?ere already 442 such landlords in the 
district. The phenomenon was more widespread in the Western 
Dooars because in 1895? out of the 23,339 jotedars in this part 
(see Table 3.6), 1615 i.e. 6.92 percent were non-resident .jotedars 
from Kuch-Behar estate and were either pleaders, mookhtiars or 
Marwaris and other money-lenders of Jalpaiguri and other district^'^ 
Most of them had come to possess these rights obtaining new leases 
as the rent rates were low. Nevertheless , acquisition of rights 
through transfer by sale or mortgage was not altogether absent, 
land market had become fairly established by the first decade of 
the twentieth century and some 15 percent of the settled area in 
the Balakata Tehsil had already passed into the hands of Marwaries, 
upcountrymen, kabulies and others — many of whom were Bengalee 

CO 

babus. Similarly in the Mynaguri Tehsil out of 227 jote 120 or 

45 percent had been transferred in 1904-05 and many of them went 

55 

to professional moneylenders. The extent of such transfers that 
took place in permanently settled part is not knovm but there too 

51. Sunder, Sujrvey and Settlement of the Western Dooars in the 
District of Jalpaiguri, 1889-95 , 1895, p. 118. 

52. Gruning, op. cit. , |>. 99. 

53. Ibid., p. 101. 
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the land was progressively passing into the hands of middlemen 
such as Marwaris, pleaders and others who had hardly any interest 
in the actual cultivation, let alone in the improvement of land 
and in the modes of production. 

Thus, somewhat distinct agrarian class structures emerged 
out in the permanently settled parts and in the Western Dooars. 

The difference lay in the extent of leasing in and leasing out and 
also in the social origins and compositions of the intermediaries 
who had come to acquire .jotedari or chukandari holdings in the two 
areas. However, these differences could not and did not mitigate 
the adhiari (sharecrop-ping) system which was more than established 
in the district and has even outlived the formal system of land 
revenue administration. The mode of cultivation in the two areas 
was peculiarly precapitalistic and regardless of the minor differ- 
ences, it showed little or no sign of change. As we shall see 
later, it was the system of sharecropping which became the main 
stay of agrarian social structure in the Jalpaiguri district. 

An overview of the evolution of agrarian social structure and 
different social categories having interest in land in the 
Jalpaiguri district as a whole from the last decade of nineteenth 
century to the middle of the twentieth century has been presented 
in Table 3.7. 

The data presented in Table 3.7 do not fully reveal the 
differences that exist within each of the social categories. For 
instance, the zamindars and the tenure holders never constituted 

7 • 


54, Ibid., p. 98. 
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they managed their lands. Some of them leased out a part of their 
lands to other either on cash rent or adhi , or both. The adhiars 
in contrast constituted a homogeneous category in that they had no 
legal rights in land and no security or guarantee v/hatsoever. With 
regard to size of plots they cultivated on sharecropping basis, 
they still differed among themselves. Hence tv/o types of systems 
of cultivation prevailed in the district — 'the tenurial family 
form’ and 'sharecropping'. 

The former dominated the agrarian scene of the permanently 
settled parts of the district at least in the initial stage, 
later, the adhlari system became more widespread. Sharecroppers 
even contributed almost all the means of production but received 
only half a share of the produce. In the Western Dooars, the 
terms of adhiari contracts were more favourable to »harecropperd 
as they were required to mai:e only small contribution to the cost 
of production besides their labour and still received the same 
share of the produce as their counterparts in the permanently 
settled parts did. To prevent any possibility of en masse 
migration of sharecroppers from the permanently settled areas to ; 
the Dooarrs, the zamindars of the former must have been compelled 
to settle as many sharecroppers as possible as raiyats on cash 
rents. They should explain why by the time of revised settlements 
(l 906-16), over 366,566 acres of land was already under their 
control of settled raiyat s in the permanently settled areas. This 
is, however, not to suggest that the adhiari system was non-existent 
in these areas; in fact, it began to develop more rapidly after 
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the 1885 Bengal Tenancy Act, but it was certainly less pronounced 
as compared to the Western Dooars (see Tables 3.4 to 3.6). 

The emergence of day labourers (farm labourers) as a 
distinct class was a late development in Jalpaiguri. It was 
conspicuously absent at the formation of the district in 1869. Even, 
later, labourers formed a small minority. Bor example, at the 
time of enquiry conducted by the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, 
the agricultural labourers constituted only little over 4 percent 
of the sample studied by the commission. The details of the 
distribution of their sample of 530 families are pr-esented in 
Table 3.8. 

Table 3.8 

Distribution of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission's 
Sample by System of Cultivation (1938-40) 


Ro. of families 

By family 
member 

By sharecropping 

By Agriculture 
labours 

530 

368 

140 

22 


69A% 

26.6^0 


Total acreage 

3,879.38 

2731.87 

1004.05 

143.46 


70.4/c 

25.9% 

3.1% 


Source; Report of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, Wol. il, 
1940, pp. 117-120. 
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The sample studied by the commission raises some inter- 
esting questions. Firstly, it is not known from which parts of 
the district the sample was drawn. Similarly, the basis and the 
mode of the selection of 530 families are also not known. 

Taken on its face value, the data in Table 3-6 compared 
with the data presented in Tables 3-5 to 3-7, apparently suggest 
a shift from the adhi in favour of the family farm system of 
cultivation in the district. But this is somewhat misleading. 
Firstly, in all probability, the Land Revenue Commission's sample 
neither represented different parts of the district nor did it 
cover sample households from the different strata of the agrarian 
hierarchy proportionately. As more carefully undertaken later 
enumerations suggest, the extent of sharecropping in the agrarian 
economy of Jalpaiguri v/as undoubtedly under-represented in the 
sample and was a more common system of cultivation (than the data 
in Table 3-8 indicate) around 1938-40.* 

With the partition of Bengal in 1947 nearly half of the 
permanently settled areas of Jalpaiguri district were transferred 
to the then East Pakistan (nov/ Bangla Desh). A part of the influx 
of the refugees that came from the East to West Bengal following 
the partition also came to settle in Jalpaiguri district and in 
1951 census as many as 278,842 immigrants in Jalpaiguri had come 
from states outside Bengal (see Table 3-1)- That a great bulk 
of these came from the Eastern parts of Bengal, hardly needs to 

* 


This point has been emphasized by Sunil Sen. See, Sen, Agrarian 
Struggle in Bengal, 1946-47 , 1972, pp. 7-15- 
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be emphasised. In the absence of alternative avenues of work, the 
immigrants must have swollen the ranks of sharecroppers. In 1951? 
for example, the census returned 64,259 adhiars as compared to 
49,587 tenant-cultivators from the district in spite of the fact 
that the district was now far smaller in size due to transfer of 
substantial portion of the permanently settled areas. Thus, 
between 1916 and 1951, the number of adhiars had increased from 
22,408 to 64,259 i.e. almost 100 percent increase (see Table 3.6). 
The subsequent survey settlement made a few years later, however, 
enumerated the number of sharecroppers as 72,981.' 

Since then there have been substantial changes in the 
agrarian class structure which are to be attributed largely to the 
various land reform legislations introduced in the state after 
1953- Thus, the West Bengal Estate Acquisition Act was passed in 
1953 which not only abolished the various intermediaries but also 
prescribed a ceiling on the khas possession at 25 acres of culti- 
vable and 20 acres of non-cultivable land on an individual holding. 
Two years later, the West Bengal Land Beform Act was passed in 
which the provision of the Bar gad ar Act was included. The main 
provision of this act were twofold. The first granted an equal 
share of the produce to the owner and the bargadar in the ratio of 
50:50, if the owner supplied plough, cattle, manure and seeds. 

On the other hand, if these are contributed by the bargadar . then 

56. GY/B (Department of Land & Land Eevenue), Bargadars and Their 
Problems , 1958, p. 46; also Mitra, op. cit. , p. 2. 

Note; The figure of sharecropper given for 1951 is as per the 
sharecropper's statement; according to owners' statement 
the figure of sharecropper is 12,376. 
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the ratio prescribed for the owner -bargadar shares was 4©:60. The 

second provision protected the sharecropper against eviction by 

landlords except under a decree of a competent authority in such 

condition as non-cultivation of land in person; bonafide needs of 

S7 

the landlord etc. 

But, in spite of the progressive legislation, there has 
been little change in the mode of cultivation and production relat- 
ions*,of the district. The adhi system was still firmly entrenched 
and in I960, 46 percent of the cultivated area (39 pex'cent of the 
total plots) were under the sharecropping arrangement. In contrast 
only 27 percent of the cultivated area was under the 'family farm’ 
system of cultivation that covered as many as 43 percent of the 
plo4;.s* jyiore spectacular was, however, the growth of the class of 
agricultural labourers which was hitherto insignificant numerically 
in the district. In I960, 33 percent of the land and 18 percent of 
the total plots was being cultivated with the help of hired labour 

CTO 

in the district.^ 

Prom the above discussion, it follows that there has been 
growing clustering of the population at the different layers of the 
agrarian social structure — the bottom layers represented by the 
most numerous classes of tenant-cultivators and sharecroppers. What 
is interesting then, is the fact that the agrarian structure in 
Jalpaiguri developed perfectly on the pyramidal model owing to 

57. GOI, Journal of Bal Bahadur Shastri Academy & Administration , 
Vol. X¥II, No. 4, V/inter 1973, pp. 758-764. 

58. S.K. Basu and S.K. Bhattacharya, land Reform in 'West Bengal , 
1963, p« 46. 
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increasing pressure on land and absence of alternative economic 
resources. Paradoxically enough, a social structure built around 
the network of dependence, developed in Jalpaiguri in spite of 
continuous reclamation of land and consequent expansion of agricul- 
ture both in subsistence and plantation which we shall discuss 
shortly . 

The agrarian social structure and class relations have 
until now been studied mainly in terms of de jure status enjoyed by 
the different agrarian social categories- The de jure statuses are, 
however, never simple. In fact, cultivators posses more than one 
right and obligation in land which is far from complimentary. 

Neither are the size of holding held uniform. In this context, the 
identification of classes in terms of legal status alone or even in 
terms of size of holding is far from satisfactory. A comprehensive 
and deeper understanding of the complexities of the agrarian class 
structure and class relations would not have been possible without 
looking into the contemporary present day realities in the country- 
side of Jalpaiguri. The present researcher's field work in the two 
villages (reported in the following chapters) was aimed at precisely 
achieving this. 

Development of glantation and Capitalistic Agriculture in Jalpaiguri 

Compared to those in the district of Darjeeling or in the 
province of Assam, the plantation in Jalpaiguri was started a little 
later* The story of the thrcbbingsuccess of the plantation economy 
all over the Sastern-India is too well-known to be repeated here. 
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The first tea garden in Jalpaiguri on commercial line was started 

in 1874 although an experimental tea garden had been introduced 

.59 

earlier in 1872. Once introduced on the commercial lines, the 
growth of tea plantation was so phenomenal in Jalpaiguri that it 
had surpassed Darjeeling plantations at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Thereafter, the growth was steady though its rate kept 
fluctuating in different periods (see Table 3.9). 

As evident from the data, the growth of the plantation had 
been steady both with regard to number and acreage until the dawn 
of the independence. Thereafter, the number of estates did not show 
any upward tendency. But the acreage had been expanded mainly due 
to the fact that the waste-lands in the jurisdiction of tea estates 
were being brought under tea plantation. Hence the average size of 
the estates had increased over the years particularly after 1941 
(see Table 3.9). 

The socio-economic and political forces that account for 
the rapid growth of the plantation economy in the district from the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century are as follows: 

(i) the moving force behind the introduction and expansion of 

plantation in Jalpaiguri was the Duropean capital provided by 
those who either resided in India or G-reat Britain. Most of 
the initial capital was supplied by the European planters who 
had settled in the neighbouring districts of Darjeeling or in 
Assam. Dr. Brough4<fti who pioneered the plantation in 
Jalpaiguri, had already had one estate in the Terai region of 


59 . Hunter, op. cit., p. 243. 
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6 0 

Darjeeling. However, the venture was not confined to the 
European capital and entrepreneurship alone because soon ‘the 
natives too stepped into the venture. The first Indian-managed 

tea company — Jalpaiguri Tea Company was set -up in 1879 by a 

6 1 

few enterprising Bengalee lav/yers and babus . 

(ii) the cultivation of tea was encouraged by the government in the 
v/aste land tracts. The newly formed district of Jalpaiguri 
possessing vast tracts of such land, provided ample scope for 
rapid expansion of the plantation in the district. 

(iii) equally important was the close physical proximity of Jalpai- 
guri with the districts of lower Bengal which had important 
centres of trade, commerce and also ports for export. The 
introduction and expansion of railv/ays and roadways further 
linked the plantation estates with the towns and ports. 

(iv) finally, whether for mining or for plantation, the provinces 
of Orissa, Bihar and Central Province v/ere the main labour 
catchment areas. Jalpaiguri being the nearest to these prov- 
inces than the plantations in the other parts of Eastern- 
India, naturally attracted large numbers of migrant labour. 

The growth of plantation had somewhat slackened at the 
turn of the century. Between 1901-11, at least the number of esta- 
tes remained more or less stationary but their total acreage has 
gone up by 19 percent (see Table 3-9). There were two important 

60. Jalpaiguri District Centenary: Centenary Celebrations Souvenir 
1869, pp. 306-309; also Griffith, op. cit., pp. 112-116. 

61. Griffith, op. cit., p. 115; also S. Mukherjee, 'Emergence of 
Bengalee Entrepreneurship in Tea Plantation in a Bengal District' 
1879-1933, ISSKR , Vol. XIII, IJo. 4, 1972, pp. 503-512. 
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reasons for such slackness. The plantation economy as a whole v/as 
passing through a period of severe depression since 1897 due to the 
reckless extension both in India and in other countries like Ceylon 
and Jawa that had resulted in considerable slump in the prices. 
Secondly due to the saturation in cultivation no lands v/ere avail- 
able for fresh leases outside the area that was already leased to 
planters. The expansion of acreage was largely due to the fact that 
the waste lands as well as unutilized tracts within already leased 
estates were being brought under tea cultivation. Consequently, nev/ 
enterprising entrants in the plantation were trying to procure jot 
lands that were in fact earmarked for ordinary cultivation. The 

conversion of jot lands into plantations was finally approved 

S3 

legally in 1919. This measure ensured a fairly substantial grov/th 

in the number of estates and also acreage between 1911-31- The 

Indian planters had now as many as 33 estates under their control 

within a span of two decades. Since then the growth of plantation 

has been slower which is to be largely attributed to the International; 

Tea Agreement signed in 1933 which restricted the expansion of 

S 5 

acreage beyond certain limits. 

The areas interspersed v/ith tea estates today were earlier 
covered with wild bushes and jungle. In order to bring them under tea 
cultivation, a lease of a plot was normally obtained by the planter 

62. Gruning, op. cit., p. 105. 

63. ibid.; also Miikherjee, op. cit., pp. 506-508. 

64. S. Mukherjee, op. cit., p. 507. 

65. Griffith, op. cit., p. 191. 
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who invested capital to reclaim it with the help of wage labourers. 
Generally the initial lease used to be rent-free for a year or so 
and was granted for a short period of time. Later it was renewed on 
the condition that the lessee v/ould bring 15 percent of the total 

fif) 

leased area under tea cultivation. 

The process of land reclamation for tea under cultivation 
in the North Bengal was not similar to what took place in Sunderban 
or Mymensingh where the landlords had initially employed tribal 
labourers for land reclamation and eventually settled them on the 
land they had reclaimed. Later they were, however, evicted in 
preference of a more 'progressive' cultivators from among caste 
Hindus. The plantation in Jalpaiguri seems to have developed 
along the lines- of the grov/th of plantations in Darjeeling. Here 
once the site was selected, a temporary bungalov; for the plant el- 
and a number of sheds for the labourers were generally set-up. Then 
about two to three hundred men, women and children were hired out 
to cut down jungles and to prepare plots for plantation in instal- 
ments of about 100 acres every time. This vi/as followed by digging, 
staking and finally planting of tea. Once this phase v/as over, 
more durable constructions of buildings both for the manager and 

labourers v/ere erected. This v/as again followed by the- work cycle 
68 

just outlined. The labour force was small as long as v/ork was 
confined to land reclamation and plantation of tea. With the grov/th 

66. Baden-Powell, The Land -System of British India , Vol. 1, 1974, 
pp. 479-488. 

67. See, Sunil Sen, op. cit., pp. 1-7; also Dhanagare, op. cit., 
(1976), p. 362. 

68. Hunter, op. cit., Vol. 8, pp. 172-173. 
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of tea and the introduction of its processing and manufacturing, the 
labour force was however further expanded in the plantation estates 
of Jalpaiguri. 

There thus emerged a new mode and relations of production 
(capitalist mode and relations of production) in the district with 
the advent of the plantation which was radically different from what 
was in vogue in the subsistence sector of the district, or for that 
matter even the whole of Bengal. In the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion in the plantation, the planter provided all the means of pro- 
duction such as land, implements, machines, fertilizers and other 
inputs. The labourer on the other hand sold his labour to the 
planter in return of cash wages. Such capitalistic mode of produc- 
tion was, however, not confined to cultivation of tea only. Equally 
important was processing and manufacturing of finished tea which 
was part and parcel of the plantation estate and required large 
capital outlays. Thus, with tea plantations, capitalism had come 
to stay in the district. 

In the subsistence setting, on the other hand, cultivation 
was mainly carried out either on the pattern of 'family farms' to 
which cultivators were attached or by hiring adhiars (sharecroppers). 
There was also clear bifurcation between cultivation of commercial 
crops qrifi their processing whether it was jute or tobacco in the 
subsistence economy. The crops were collected by traders and were 
transferred to processing and manufacturing units owned and managed 
by those who had hardly any direct interest in the actual cultiva- 
tion of crops. This was the case even with the indigo cultivation 
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in which the British interests were directly involved at least in 
the initial stage.^^ 

She reasons for remarkable contrast betv/een the modes and 
relations of production in the subsistence and those of plantation 
setting are of some significance for the present discussions. 

(i) the monopoly of China in tea and the estranged political rela- 
tions between China and Great Britain in the nineteenth century 
forced the British to look for alternative source of large 
scale production of tea which was not possible except within a 
capitalistic organisation of production. And by the time, the 
plantation was introduced in Jalpaiguri in 1870's, the capital- 
istic mode of production had already come to stay in the 
Northern Bengal. 

(ii) the cultivation and manufacturing of tea was hitherto unknown 
to the natives in India. The British had learnt it from the 
Chinese and introduced in Bengal its cultivation and manufac- 
turing through hired labour under their own supervision unlike 

■70 

China where the tea cultivation was on a family farm basis. 

The problems in the transmission of knowledge and risk itivolved 

in such 'family farms' experienced in the indigo cultivation 

that had led to 'blue mutiny' of 1859-62 were chiefly respon- 

71 

sible for this shift in the new direction. 

69. See, D.H. Buchanan, The Development of Capitalistic Enterprise 
in India ,. 1966, pp. 35-53. 

70. Griffith, op. cit., p. 6. 

71- See for detail, B.B. Kling, The Blue Mutiny: Indigo Disturbances 
in Bengal 1859-1862 , 1966. 
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The cultivation of tea on the large scale but through 
precapitalistic system of production was hardly possible. From its 
very inception the tea plantation was on capitalistic lines. The 
steady expansion and grov/th of capitalism in the plantation led to 
the emergence of tv/o distinct classes namely the planters and 
plantation labourers in the Jalpaiguri district. 

The plantations were by and large owned by the companies 
formed and registered either in G-reat Britain or in India. Of 
course, there were some individually owned estates but their number 
was very small. The European capital dominated the plantation and 
continued to do so even upto the recent times. The Indian planters 
could not compete with the Europeans in terms of capital investment. 
Thus the average size of an Indian owned estate was much smaller 
than the European estates both in terms of the total lease and in 
acreage actually under tea cultivation. The changing structure of 
control of tea estates and the relative strength of the British and 
Indians in Jalpaiguri plantation is reflected in the data presented 
in Table 3-10. 

Though, the European investors provided capital, they 
hardly took any direct interest in the day-to-day management of the 
estates which were generally entrusted to the managing firms 
(companies) or agents. It was they who looked after the recruitment 
of labour, construction, purchases as well as marketing through 
professional managers, supervisory staff and assistants whose 
services were especially hired for these purposes. The managers ais3 
his assistants represented the interests of the class of investors 
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Table 3.10 


-Distribution of the Plantation Estates by 
the Ei^ropean and the Indian Ownership 


Year 

f 

f 

1 Total number 
! of estates 

f 

1 

\ 

f 

IHo. of estates 
|by European 

r 

1 

T w- - 

! 

ovmedlHc. of estates o»/ned 

[by Indian 
! 

1 

1881 

47 

46 

1 

1891 

79 

72 

7 

1901 

103 

93 

10 

1911 

106 

90 

16 

1921 

142 

102 

40 

1931 

151. 
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52 


Sources; (i) Census o;t India, 1951, West Bengal, Vol. 6, Part 1A- 
Report, p. 263. 

(ii) Census Of India, 1951, West Bengal Bistrict Handbook, 
Jalpaiguri, p. Lii. 

(iii) S. Mukhefjee, 'Emergence of Bengalee Entrepreneurship 
in Tea Plantation in a Bengal District, 1879-1933, 
lESHS, Vol. XIII, Ho. 4, 1976, pp. 506-507. 


for all practical purposes in the actual plantation estate and 
therefore formed the top stratum of the plantation hierarchy in the 
district. Although they themselves were salaried employees, they 
wielded the sole authority encumbent upon a estate. Their salaries 
were attractive but they differed from estate to estate depending 
on the position they occupied. In 1879, a manager of an Indian 
owned tea company was paid a salary of about Rs. 50 whereas the 
manager of a British owned company v/as paid a salary five to ten 

times higher. Despite salary differences which ?/ere of minor 

72. Griffith, op.cit., p. 116, In 1931 in the Meenglas Tea Estate, 
the manager’s salary was Rs. 700 p.m. See, The Meenglas Tea 
Estate Records: Pile - Estimate Result of Season 193l'. 
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nature the managerial staff constituted a homogeneous social cate- 
gory because economically they were set apart not only from the 
poorly paid plantation labourers but also from the white-collar 
workers — the babus » The exercise of routine political and adminis- 
trative functions on the tea estate had further highlighted their 

Si 

dominance although numerically, they v/ere only /small minority. The 
class was mainly consisted of Europeans and Anglo-Indians though 
Indians were not altogether absent from the scene as the data given 
in Table 3.11 suggest. 


Table 5.11 


Composition of Plantation Class Structure in 
Jalpaiguri by Ethnic Identities 


Categories 

191 1 

f 

r 

t 

1 _ 

1921 


Europeans & 
Anglo -I ndians 

f 

! 

{ Indians 

f 

i 

f 

♦ 

! 

! 

! Europeans & 

1 Anglo-Indians 

t 

_1 

f 

T 

\ Indians 
! 

T 

T 

f-... - 

Managing, 

203 

836 

iuanager 

101 

42 

supervising & 


6(F) 

Assistants 

204 

3C0 

clerical staff 



Clcirical 

C 

471 




staff 

J 


Skilled work 

24 

3,410 



1,156 



95 (F) 




Unskilled work 


64,907 



54,473 



64, 560(F) 



65,931(F 


Source: Census of India, 1911, Vol. 5, Part 2, 1913, p. 358; 

1921, Vol. 5, Part 2, 1923, p. 402. 


Note: I indicates females; rest values stands for males. 
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The other important component of the class structure in 

the plantation was the working class - namely the plantation 

labourers. Although the most numerous on the estates, they were 

economically the weakest and politically the most unorganized and 

hence at the mercy of the managers. Being under strict surveillance, 

they could neither launch movements nor could they articulate their 

demands. For example, the wage structure introduced around 1895, 

had remained intact until the independence when the basic wage v/as 

raised from four annas to six annas per day for a male \/orker; and 

from three annas to five annas for the female worker. And a child 

labour was entitled to only three annas with the enhancement.'^^ Ihe 

prices of foodgrains and other essential commodities had gradually 

risen without either any corresponding improvement in facilities or 

any wage increase, and yet, there was hardly any organized effort 

to raise the demands of the workers. This does not mean tha.t there 

was no discontent among the plantation labourers. In 1918 in fact, 

there were sporadic and spontaneous outbursts of this discontent in 

the form of looting of the neighbouring markets following a sudden 

rise in foodgrain prices which was Icorgely due to the World War 

Strike v/as unheard of in the district throughout the; British period 

and it was only after the independence that series of strikes 

occurred in some of the tea estates. In the year 1953, the number 

75 

of such strikes had risen to 52. 

73. See, Griffith, op. cit., p. 310; also Haidar, op. cit., p. 9. 

74. Detailed Report of the General Committee of the Booars Planters' 
Association 1918 , 1919, p. 211. 

75. GOI. Report of the Plantation Enquiry Commission 1956 , Part 1 - 
Tea, 1956, p. 706 (Annexure Liv) . 
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The working class consisted nainly of the immigrant 
labour — almost all of v/hich had come from places outside Bengal. 

The bulk of the labour force on the plantation estates was mainly 
of tribal origin and hailed from such places like Chhotana.gpur and 
Santal Pargana in Bihar and from the Raigarh, Raipur and Nagpur 
regions of Central Province. Part of the labour which had earlier 
come from Nepal, contributed substantially towards this development 
of plantation econcn^^ in the district. Gradually, however the 
Nepalee proportion had declined as they were unable to provide 
stable labour force because most of then preferred to return to 

their native in Nepal after some years. Between 1911 and 1921, the 

77 

number of Nepalee labourers had decreased by 30 percent.*' The 
plantation managers naturally preferred to recruit workers of 
similar geo-political and ethnic origin, like Nopal, Santal 
Pargana region was also not a prominent source of plantation labour 
as the migrant labour from that area tended to move to the newly 
developing mining sites in the Dhanbad-Asansol adjoining areas. 
Eventually, after 1911 or so, the recruitment of plantation labour 
was mainly from tho Chhotanagpur region and parts of Central 
Province (see Table 3.12). 

Initially, the plantation labourers v/ere mostly tribals — 
either the Oraons, the l-^ndas or the Santals, the Ehcrias, who in 
1891, were the most prominent among the five tribal groups in the 

76. Gruning, op. cit., p. 35; GOI, op. cit. (1908) p. 34; GDI, 
op. cit. (1930) pp. 7-8. 

77. GOI, op. cit. (1930) pp. 7-8. 
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Table 5.12 

Distribution of the Plantation Labour in Jalpaiguri District 
by the Region of Their Origin, 1891-1921 


Year 

Nepal 

Santal 

Pargana 


! 

Chhotanagpur 1 

t 

t 

t 

Central Province 

1891 

20,578 

- 

18,808 

(only from Lohardaga) 

« 

1901 

18,649 

11,000 

80,436 

(only from Ranchi) 

609 

1911 

34,015 

- 

99,000 

(only from Ranchi) 

611 

1921 

23,681 


126,214 

1,595 

1,323 

(only from Ranchi) 
(only from Singbhum) 
(only from 
Hazaribagh) 

8,334 

( 6,314 from Nagpur; 
989 from Bilaspur^ 
& 897 from Raipur) 


Sources: (i) GOI, The Inperial Gazetteer, Vol. XIV, 1908, p. 34. 

(ii) GOI, Eeport of the Royal Comnission on Labour in 
India, Vol. 5, Part 1, 1930, pp. 7-11. 


78 

Jalpaiguri district. Subsequently, recruitment from Ohhota- 
nagpur region of Orissa and Central Province resulted in heterogen- 
ous ethnic composition of the class of plantation labourers. In 
1921, there were still 23568I Repalee labourers who belonged mostly 

to the lower castes such as - the Tamangs, the Hangars, the Hamis, 

79 

the Limbus, the Sarkees, the Darjees and so on. . This further 
added to the ethnic complexity of the plantation labourers in 
Jalpaiguri. The type of labour force that developed in the 
Jalpaiguri plantations, was remarkably different from the labour 

78. GOB, op. cit. (1891), p. 1-4; also Bhowani Sen et al (ed.). 
Problems of Adivasi Movement , 1967, p. 15. 

7 9 . Gruning , op . c it . , p . 4 1 . 
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force of the non-plantation industry in other parts of Bengal. 
Pirst, the plantation work v;as not only agricultural in nature but 
it also invariably brought to a tea garden labourer a small patch 
of land of his own to cultivate in order to supplement his income 
in addition to cash wages. This practice not only ensured the 
stability of otherwise migrant labour but also gave them a sense 
of security that was characteristically absent in case of the 
industrial labour until the progressive legislation in industrial 
relation came into being. Secondly, barring a few low castes of 
Nepalees, the plantation work was largely in thp hand of the non- 
Bengalee tribal labour. In contrast, the industrial labour force 

in Bengal came from the caste Hindus, who too were immigrants from 

80 

Bihar, Central Province, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. 

By and large, the class structure in the plantation 
^5etting emerged with two highly polarized classes namely, the small 
minority of investors and their managers (officials of the 
company which managed the estate) on the one hand and the most 
numerous social category of the plantation labourers on the other. 
However, the management of the expanding tea estates with their 
increased capital investment involved comple:: functions of general 
administration, record keeping, accounting, Liarketing and store 
purchases and so on. These functions were performed by office 
babus (clerks) hired as employees by the managers. Host of the 
tea companies had their head offices in Calcutta or elsev/here but 
they maintained small office staff at the estate site. Purthermore 

I 


80. For this, see GOI, op. cit. (1930), pp. 355-360. 
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the introduction of processing and manufacturing of tea required 
the services of technical personnel. Thus developed a new class 
(distinct from the managers and the plantation labourers) comprising 
of liabus (clerks), technicians as well as superior field super- 
visors in cases where managerial class were not able to cope v/ith 
supervising activity regularly. This class differed from the 
labourers both in remuneration and nature of work. They also 
received better housing, firewood, rationing, and other perquisites. 
At the same time they had no authority or power that was enjoyed by 
the managerial class alone. 

The middle class was, of course, more numerous than the 
upper echaeleon of the plantation society but it was far smaller 
compared to the category of plantation laboui^rs. Initially the 
middle class consisted of both the Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indians. With the passage of time, almost all of them were 
Indians — mainly the Bengalees who continue to have very stronghold 
in the plantation estate offices even to this day. The class 
structure in the plantation setting thus consisted of three distinct 
and well defined classes which were broadly determined by the 
relation of social categories to the means of production which also 
happened to be the basis of the plantation society. 
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Chapter lY 

The Class Structure and Glass Relations 
in the Subsistence Village 

Though the social stratification in the countryside is 

not as remarkable as in the urban setting, to a social scientist 

even a casual visit to a village would suffice to perceive the 

existing economic and social differentiations in the countryside. 

The differences in the number, size and the quality of the 

dwellings and courtryards are by and large associated with the 

traditional caste statuses as well as occupational economic and 

political hierarchies in village India, However in Sanyasikata — 

our village in the subsistence setting — the physical appearance 

of a dwelling does reflect the socio-economic status of its 

resident but not their 'caste’ status. The habitations of 

Sanyasikata which we studied are almost entirely populated with 

Muslims among whom social hierarchical divisions, unlike in the 

caste system, ai^ not very pronounced. All the same, some 

rudimentary form of differentiation does exist even among the 

Muslims, belonging to the well-recognized divisions such as Syed, 

2 

Shaikhs, Mughals and Pathans. 

1. See B.E. Ghauhan, A Ra.iasthan Village . 1967, pp. 19-24j also 
Yogesh et al, The Changing Frontiers of Caste . 1968, pp. 27-56. 

2. H. Alavi, The Politics of Dependence: A Village in West Pun^a!l, 
South Asian Review. Vol. 4, No. 2, January 1971, pp. 111-128. 




The differences between these categories among Muslins 
have their -origins in ethnic identity. Although notions of hiera 
chical statuses of these groups may be locally prevalent, the 
divisions are not caste-like in the sense that the hierairchy is no 
institutionalized — the Islamic society being fundamentally 
^SS'litarian. In Sanyasikata, however, all the households belonged 
to the Shaikh community. Our study, therefore, provides an ideal 
setting for the analysis of the agrarian social structure on the 
’class' lines. There are only four non-Muslim households of which 
three are in the Baruagacch habitation - two belonging to the 
Eajbansi caste, the other is an Oraon - tribal household j the 
fourth household is in Jumagacch habitation. It is of a high caste 
Hindu who has a permanent establishment (house) in Jalpaiguri town. 
He is a primary school teacher in the habitation for the l^t 5 
years where he also maintains his second establishment. Barring 
these four households all the rest were the Muslim Shaikh households 
in Sanyasikata. 

It is to be noted that even in the Hindu populated habit- 
ations of Jalpaiguri district the caste system does not appear to 
be fully developed. The rural habitations on the whole are 
predominantly populated with the Eajbansis; even where other castes 
exist, their number is very small. Hence, naturally the type of of 
social stratification in Jalpaiguri is quite different from the 
stratification of caste divisions- The nature of rights and 
obligations with regard to land control and land use thus become 
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important criteria for determination of rank and placement in the 
social hierarchy. Invariably, the social categories of 'owners', 
'sharecroppers' and. 'agricultural labourers' are perceived, identi- 
fied and their existence acknowledged by the rural inhabitants 
themselves in Jalpaiguri. Such an identification is an important 
point of departure in arriving at the sociologically meaningful set 
of categories as suggested by Beteille.^ The division of agrarian 
society into more elaborate social categories was in vogue in the 
pre -independence days but some of these categories have gradually 
disappeared thereafter due to a variety of land reform legislation.^ 

Out of the total 203 households in the Sanyasikata mouza, 
we studied 195 households comprising of owners, sharecroppers and 
agricultural labourers. In terms of their primary occupation or 
source of livelihood, heads of 87 households of these have identi- 
fied themselves as owners, 35 as sharecroppers and the remaining 
73 as the agricultural labourers. Such data provide us a glimpse 
of the agrarian social structure. Yet the question is whether we 
can talk of these categories as 'classes' for the purpose of our 
analysis . 

First of all, not all the households studied fall into 
anyone of these categories. Y/e classified them on the basis of 
the major source of livelihood as subjectively perceived by the 
respondents. With few exceptions, the inhabitants are dependent 

3. Beteille, op. cit. (1974a), pp. 7-9. 

4. Such social categories consisted of zamindars, jotedars, 
chukanidars, dar-chukanidars , raiyats, adhiars etc. in case of 
Bengal . 
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on more than one source of livelihood although other sources than 
primary sources too tend to be related with land in a subsistence 
agrarian economy . Thus the households of owners may not depend 
exclusively on the cultivation of their own proprietary land for 
their livelihood and may have also to lease in by entering into 
sharecropping arrangement or may have to supplement income through 
earning wages. Similarly, some of the sharecroppers and agricul- 
tural labourers may possess proprietary land of their own either in 
the same or other villages. Such cutting across of one social 
category by others is quite common in the subsistence setting of 
the Jalpaiguri district in general; the Sanyasikata habitations 
included in our study are no exceptions. 

Besides cultivation, there are other sources too, some of 
which are related with the land, such as the bamboo forests, mango 
groves, fishing in tanks, ponds or temporary water-loggings (that 
are interspersed all over Sanyasikata) etc. The other subsidiary 
sources happen to be specialized jobs such as tailoring, carpentry, 
hair-dressing and so on. However, only 5 households in Sanyasikata 
were found to be supplementing their family income through them 
but that too only occasionally. The distribution of households in 
Sanyasikata with their primary and secondary occupation has been 
shown in Table 4.1. 

There are 47 households which not only possess proprietary 
rights in land but are also exclusively dependent on it for their 
livelihood. They constitute 24.11 percent of the total households 
in Sahyasikata. The percentage of those living exclusively on 
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wages is as high as 27 .70 of the total households. On the other 
hand, living on sharecropping alone is less conuaon because only 
3.08 percent of the total households fall in that category. In 
all, there are 107 households (see first three columns of Table 4.1) 
i.e. over 54 percent of the total who occupy well defined single 
legal status with regard to land. The rest have more than one 
legal status. Thus, there are 10.77 percent of the households v/ho 
not only own land but also lease in from others on tenurial or 
sharecropping arrangement. Some i.e. 8.20 percent in addition to 
cultivating their own land are engaged in wage labour also. Such 
mixed social arrangements on land are also seen among the house- 
holds whose primary occupation is sharecropping. I?or example there 
are 10.77 percent of the total households who treat themselves as 
basically sharecroppers but also cultivate small patches of land 
of their own; on the other hand those sharecroppers also engaged in 
wage labour are only 6 households (just 3.08 percent of the total). 
Similarly some agricultural labourers also possess tiny plot of 
their own or occasionally eater into sharecropping arrangement but 
their number is fairly small. Clearly then, the differentiation of 
the agrarian social structure into 'owners', 'sharecroppers' and 
'agricultural labourers' categories are too simplistic and far from 

5 

precise as Thorner has put it. 

Such a classification poses the problem in the identifi- 
cation of agrarian classes and in the understanding of class 
relations, although the incumbents of one legal status may still be 


5. See, Thorner, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 
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taken as constituting a distinct class in itself. One may still 
talk of the classes of owners, sharecroppers and the agricultural 
labourers and by the same token may further add the classes of 
'owner-sharecropper', 'owner-agricultural labourer', 'sharecropper- 
agricultural labourer' and so on. But such groupings will be only 
little more than mere labels and v/ill fail to reveal the reality of 
the actual life situation of those lumped together in a legal status 
category-. Similarly those with similar life situations are also 
likely to be placed in distinct legal categories. In other words 
those who have the same legal status , may differ in the actual life 
chances in terms of access to the supply of goods, in external 
living condition and also in personal life experiences in so far 
'these chances are determined by the amount and kind of power or 
lack of it, to dispose of goods or skills for the sake of income 
in a given economic order 

To illustrate the above point let us take the exclusive 
category of owners . The size of landholding of 47 households 
(that are exclusively ov/ners) ranges from less than 3 acres to more 
than 16 acres. To anyone familiar with the agrarian situation in 
Bengal this range is undoubtedly of considerable significance. 

Hence to identify all those households as one single agrarian class 
will be totally misleading because the size of land holding is an 
important, if not the only, variable which influences one's place- 
ment in the agrarian social structure. Similar questions may also 
be raised with regard to 'sharecroppers', 'agricultural labourers' 


6. Gerth & Mills, op. cit., pp. 180-182. 
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as well as regarding 'owner-sharecroppers' and other permutations 
and combinations. On the other hand, the class situation of a 

I 

owner having 3 acres and that of a sharecropper having 6 acres of 
holding may not be all that different. But, if one goes by legal 
status alone, they will be placed into two distinct classes. The 
determination of class on the basis of legal status or statuses in 
relation to land is thus likely to distort their actual class 
situations . 

More appropriate criterion often used for identifying 
'classes* in the analysis of agrarian class structures is 'size of 
holding' . The whole range of agrarian social categories may be 
divided into distinct classes of 'rich', 'substantial', 'subsis- 
tence' and the 'poor' peasantry on the basis of the size of land 

7 

holding. 

Though the size of holding is a better index of one's 
class position, the importance of the distinctions in legal statuses 
cannot be totally undermined, as they too affect the objective life 
situation of the households though only to a certain extent. A 
sharecropper cultivating 10 acres of land and the owner possessing 
the same size, can in no way be said to have similar socio-economic 
conditions; if members of a household have access to more than one 
legal status then the actual contribution of each of these to the 
households income and thereby to its placement in the social and 
economic hieraxchy will have to be assessed and accounted; for they 

7. Lenin for example has stressed 'size* as an important component 
of his model of agrarian classes. See, Lenin, op. cit., pp. 
82-87. 
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together determine the objective life situation and hence class 
position. 

Thus 'legal status' and 'size of holding' both taken 
together would constitute more appropriate and reliable indicators 
of agrarian classes. The differentiation in the agrarian social 
structure of Sanyasikata on the basis of size of holding and legal 
statuses of the households (by primary sources of livelihood) has 
been presented in Table 4.2. 

The data in Table 4.2 clearly reveal that households with 
similar legal status do not at all form a uniform and homogeneous 
economic stratum. In all 43 households (over 22 percent of the 
total) are those of the landless who have no land of their own nor 
have they any other rights with regard to land. They are the rural 
proletariat who live purely by selling their labour for wages in 
the production process. There are in all 61 households (31.28 per- 
cent of the total) having landholdings of less than 3 acres each. 
Similarly, there are 64 households which have land between 4-9 
acres. With more than 32 percent of the households, they consti- 
tute a substantial category in the Sanyasikata. However, there are 
only 20 households possessixig land between 10 and 16 acres; the 
remaining 7 households possess landholdings of 17 acres or more. 

The average size of the land is slightly better in 
Jalpaiguri than in many other districts of West Bengal, In fact, 
as early as 1936-37 when the average family holding for Bengal as 
a whole was 7.0 acres, it was 9.5 acres of the cultivated land for 



Distribution of Households in Sanyasikata by Their Legal Status 
(Primary Occupation) and Extent of Landholding; 
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8 

Jalpaiguri district. The average holding has since then gradually 

declined. In Sanyasikata the average holding at present is only 

3.86 acres of the cultivated land which in fact confirms the general 

trend. The holding is larger both for the category of owners and 

sharecroppers — 6.23 acres for for the owners and 5.59 acres for 

the sharecroppers. In contrast the average holding is just 0.22 

acres for those agricultural labourers who either own small patches 

of land or lease in others land for cultivation on sharecropping 

arrangement. These averages indicate to some extent the pattern 

of social inequality in Sanyasikata but they do not fully bring out 

the significant differences between different agrarian strata. 

The question as to what constitutes the minimum level of 

subsistence in Sanyasikata is not easy to resolve. There is 

neither a generally agreed upon definition of ’minimum subsistence 

level’ nor any standardized method of calculating it. However, 

some three decades ago, Ambica Ghosh had estimated that for the 

subsistence of an average family of 5.8 members, the minimum holding 

required in Bengal was 4.6 acres (or between 4 and 5 acres). The 

estimate was based on the assumption that the per capita rice 

consumption was 4 maunds a year (which mean 23.2 maunds per family 

g 

per year) and per acre yield was 12 maunds. In the 8 habitations 

8. A. H-uque, Sian Behind the Hough . 1939, pp. 95-123. 

g. Ambica Ghosh, ’Agricultural Labour in Bengal' , Indian Journal 
of Economics , Vol. XXYIII, Part III, Jan. 1948, pp. 425-442. 
Although these are fairly old estimates, they should serve as 
a guideline in arriving at a 'subsistence holding’- 
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of Sanyasikata, the average size of the family vi?as 5*4 persons 
whereas the average yield of rice was 8 uiaunds per acre. However; 
since Ghosh's estiinates are quite old, one can estimate that the 
subsistence level today is considerable higher than what it was 
three decades ago. As such we have taken approximately 7-9 acres 
as the subsistence holding for an average family of Sanyasikata. 
Taking this as the base for identifying the subsistence peasant, we 
can now depict the agrarian social structure and classify the 
households in Sanyasikata into the following class categories: (i) 
the rich, (ii) the substantial, (iii) the subsistence, and (iv) 
the poor peasants besides the landless. The rich peasants are 
those having a holding of 13 acres or more. Only 15 households 
(7.69 percent) belong to this class. Of these, except one, all 
are from the legal category of owners. The remaining one is a 
Sharecropper. The class of 'substantial peasants' consists of 
those whose holdings range between 10 to 12 acres. There are 12 
such households (6.14 percent) of which only tv/o belong to share- 
croppers’ category and the remaining 10 were all owners. There 
are 24 households who possess between 7-9 acres (12.32 percent of 
the total households). They constitute the class of subsistence 
farmers in Sanyasikata. In this category there are 5 households of 
sharecroppers. The great bulk of households possess larai less than 
6 acres which is not sufficient to maintain their households. 

As many as 101 households (51.80 percent of total households) 
belong to this class. Of these 40 households (20.52 percent) have 
a holding between 4-6 acres, and 61 (31.28 percent) have 3 acres 
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or less. Finally there are 43 households (22.05 percent) that are 
landless. The class of poor peasants consists of 101 households 
and it cuts across all the three categories of legal status. 

Whereas 44 out of 87 owners (i.e. about 50 percent) households fall 
in this class of poor peasants, 27 out of 55 sharecroppers (over 
77 percent) and 30 (over 42 percent) out of the 75 households of 
the agricultural labourers also fall into this class (see Table 
4.2). Taken together 144 households (101 poor peasants and 43 
landless) constitute the poorest strata of the agrarian hierarchy 
in Sanyas ikata. 

It is to be noted that the households enjoying superior 
rights over the land, have invariably larger holdings under their 
control. In contrast, those with inferior legal status with 
regard to land tend to possess smaller holdings (see Table 4.2). 

It is evident in the statistics presented so far that a sizeable 
number of owners and sharecroppers belong to the class of poor 
peasants although they have been leasing in land from others and 
some of them have been supplementing their income by wage labour 
as well (see Table 4.1). 

By and large, social scientists have differentiated the 
category of owners into distinct strata such as 'land holders', 
'supervisory farmers' and 'cultivators' or maliks (landlords) and 
kisans (cultivators). Mukherjee has treated sharecroppers as a 
class on the basis of their average per capita income- Others 
including Sunil Sen also view 'sharecroppers' as a class in itself 
without going into such details as either the size of holding or 
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per capita income. Dhanagare has questioned the validity of the 
notion of sharecroppers as a class. Analysis of the agricultural 
labourers in class terms has been only inadequately attempted so 
far in spite of the fact that their class situation has been more 
homogeneous than other social categories in rural Bengal in recent 
years. Our data on Sanyasikata show considerable variation among 
35 sharecropper households of whom 27 belong to the category of 
poor peasants as they have holdings of less than 6 acres. There 
are 5 households with subsistence holdings, 2 having substantial 
holding and 1 sharecropper’s household belonged to the class of 
rich peasant as he had a holding of more than 13 acres. Similarly, 
among 73 agricultural labourers households, 43 were landless. Of 
the remaining 30 households, 29 had holdings of 3 acres or less 
and only 1 labourer's household had a holding of 4 to 6 acres; 
which was still below the subsistence level. Hence among agricul- 
tural labourers in Sanyasikata variation in socio-economic condi- 
tions was less pronounced. The only difference was between those 
with some land (hence partly poor peasants and partly labourers) 
and those completely landless. 

However, households having similar legal status and same 
size of their holdings may not have identical life situation 
objectively speaking. Usually a large land holding corresponds 
with the size of the family it supports. Therefore, a more 
appropriate indicator of the actual class situation would be the 

10. See Mukherjee, op, cit- , pp. 9-10; Thorner, op. cit., pp. 8-9; 
Sen, Agrarian Struggle in Bengal 1946-47, 1972 and Dhanagare, 
op. cit. (1976). 
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per capita holding rather than the total holding of a household. 

The per capita holding in the Jalpaiguri district, though higher 
than that in other districts of Bengal, has been steadily decre- 
asing. The per capita holding which was 1.9 acres in 1936-37 had 
gone down to 0.90 acres on the eve of the Independence. Thereafter 

it has further come down; in 1961 it was 0.62 acres of the net 
11 

sown area. 

The per capita holding in Sanyasikata is 0.70 acres of 
the cultivated land- Interestingly enough the per capita holding 
among sharecroppers was 1.0 acre which was slightly higher than 
the per capita holding of 0.99 for the owners category. As for the 
agricultural labourers, the per capita holding is indeed very small 
i.e. 0.04 acres of the cultivated land. The classification of all 
the households in Sanyasikata by the per capita holding is given 
in Table 4.3 • 

If 7 to 9 acres is the subsistence holding for a family 
size of 5.4, at least 1.2 acres appears to be the minimum per 
capita holding necessary for subsistence of a single member house- 
hold. At any rate, it is safe to say that the households having 
less than one acre per capita holding are certainly below the sub- 
sistence level. In all, 135 households in Sanyasikata fall below 
that level. Similarly, those possessing between 1.1 to 2.0 acres 
per capita holding can be taken as constituting the category of 
subsistence peasant and there are 47 such households in Sanyasikata 

11. See HuQue, op. cit., p. 123; also M.R. Chaudhuri, The 
Industrial landscape of West Bengal, 1971, p- 19. 
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In c-ontrast there are only 6 households with per capita holding 
between 2.1 to 3.0 acres; they belong to the category of 'substan- 
tial peasants' . At the top agrarian hierarchy in Sanyasikata arc 
the rich peasants (7 households in all) who have the per capita 
holding of over 3.1 acres or more. 

Interestingly enough the data in Table 4.3 make a remark- 
able departure from the picture that had emerged from the data in 
Table 4.2 which attempted delineation of the agrarian class struct- 
ure in’ Sanyasikata purely in terms of 'size of landholding' v/heraby 
15 households had formed the topmost agrarian class of rich peasants 
In contrast,, their niimber is now reduced to 7 when the per capita 
landholding is taken as the defining criterion. A similar decline 
is also evident in the class of substantial peasants whose number 
comes down from 12 to 6. With the changed criterion of per capita 
land holding, there is a remarkable increase in the number of house- 
holds at- the subsistence level where as many as 47 households (an 
addition of 23 households now) qualify to be identified as subsis- 
ting peasant households. In contrast, there lias been decrease in 
the number of households in the poorest strata of the agrarian 
hierarchy although the number (only 9 households) is not very 
substantial. These data seem to indicate that the households with 
large holding often correspond with larger size families - a fact 
which has substantial bearing on the actual life situations and 
conditions of most of the households in Sanyasikata. 

Equally important is the distinction between the total and 
the operational holdings- A household may have more land under its 
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control but a part of it may not be either cultivable or may be 
kept fallow for a variety of reasons. Hence the operational 
holding may even be smaller. Finally, the nature and the type of 
soil as held by different households as well as the method of 
cultivation, quality and quantity of inputs such as machines, 
implements, seeds, fertilizers and so on or the nature of farming 
(single crop, double crops etc.) — all of v/hich considerably affect 
the productivity and therefore determine a household's total income, 
which in turn determines the actual class situation in which an 
analyst could place that household. 

In the light of the above considerations, the total income 
derived from a land holding seems to be most appropriate and 
reliable way of identifying the agrarian classes. This approach 
encompasses social differentiation and stratification resulting 
from not only the distinctions in legal status (owners, sharecro- 
ppers etc.) but also from varying sizes of family holdings, per 
capita holding and operative land holdings (unity" of production- 
cultivation) of households as they all will be reflected in the 
gross incomes. Even the quality and nature of soil as well as the 
method of cultivation will show up in yields and incomes — which to 
us then is the most comprehensive of the criteria for determining 
agrarian class structure. Table 4.4 attempts to classify the 195 
households in Sanyasikata into the various distinct classes on the 
basis of the per capita income derived from land. 

If 1.2 acres as per capita holding is taken as the level 
of Tnin-iTtniTn subsistence, we assume that approximately 10 maunds are 



Classification of Households by Size of Holding and 
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required per annum for the subsistence of an individual in the 
household. At a rate of Rs. 50 per maund, Rs. 500 per annum will bo 
the minimum requirement for subsistence per person.* Hence v/e can 
classify those households having a per capita income of less than 
Rs. 500 as belonging to the class of poor peasants. Accordingly, 
those with per capita income ranging from Rs. 501 to Rs. 700 and 
from Rs. 701 to Rs. 900 may be said to form the classes of subsistence 
and substantial peasants respectively. At the top are those house- 
holds who have a per capita annual income of Rs. 901 or more and 
therefore they constitute the rich peasants of Sanyasikata. 

The data presented in Table 4.4 reveals some interesting 
features of the agrarian class structure of Sanyasikata. Out of 
195 households, 146 (74.5 percent) were belov/ the subsistence level, 
and hence poor peasants in contrast to 135 households, which belonged 
to the poor category in terms of per capita holding. Similarly the 
number of those at the subsistence level has been reduced from 47 
to just 18 households. But the number of households of substantial 
peasants by per capita income, now goes up from 6 to 17 and that of 
the rich peasant households from 7 to 14. As expected even in 
respect of per capita income the top strata consists largely of the 
’owners' although a few households of agricultural labourers whose 
per capita income has been quite high (due largely to the smallness 
of their households) too fall in the top category. There v/ere two 
such agricultural labourer households (both with single member) in 

* This rate has been taken as it was prevalent in Sanyasikata and 
Siliguri (nearest town) at the time of our field work. 
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Sanyasikata. Our data indicate that the number of households 
forming the subsistence peasants in terms of per capita landholding 
now stands considerably reduced. Most of them are pushed down the 
scale below subsistence level by the per capita incon^ criterion. 
This has to be attributed to the fact that most of these peasants 
who lease in land on sharecropping arrangements have to surrender 
half a share of their produce to their owners. Their income is 
thus substantially truncated to the extent that they find themselves 
below the subsistence level. 

The agrarian social structure of Sanyasikata may therefore 
be divided into four distinct classes. By and large such class 
situations correspond with the nature of rights held over the land. 
Thus, sharecroppers and the agricultural labourers in general 
constitute the poor strata of the agrarian hierarchy though there 
may be a few exceptional cases. On the other hand, although the 
owners held superior rights in land, they differed from each other 
with regard to size of the family holding, size of per capita 
holding and per capita gross income. Therefore they have been 
classified into distinct classes on the basis of their legal status 
on the one hand and per capita income, on the other. The four 
classes, besides the landless labourers, and their relative 
strength in the agrarian hierarchy of San^^asikata are given in 
Table 4.5. 

The delineation of agrarian classes, though quite adequate 
if attempted on the basis of per capita income, fails to reflect on 
the nature of class relations as such. Sociology is essentially 
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about social relations and therefore the nature of relationships 
prevailing among different agrarian classes is sociologically more 
meaningful than rigorous quantitative exercises. An analysis of 
the mode of cultivation, labour utilization and the forms of explo- 
itation fonns an essential ingredient of the tradition of agrarian 
class analysis. These dimensions should sufficiently reveal the 
nature of class relations in Sanyasikata. We therefore turn our 
attention to these relational aspects of the agrarian social 
structure of Sanyasikata. 


Table 4.5 


Legal 

0 uruc ture xa oanya 

status (Primary oc 

siicaxa i^asea on ir'er oapita 

cupation) categories 

±nc ome 

1 
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Class {Owners 

Sharecroppers 

r 

5 Agricultural labourers 

t 

f 

[Total 

categories { 

t 

f 

t 

t 

I 

I 



f 

[Those having 
[access to 
[land 

I - 

[Those without 

[access to 

[land (landless 
1 

1 

1 

f 

f 

? 

)[ 

1 

Eich peasants 

12 

- 

1 

1 

14 

Substantial 

peasants 

14 

1 

2 

- 

17 

Subsistence 

peasants 

10 

- 

4 

4 

18 

Poor peasants 

51 

34 

23 

38 

146 

Total 

87 

35 

30 

43 

195 


12. Beteille, op. cit. (1974a), p. 2. 

15 . See Lenin, op. cit.; Mao, op. cit; and Thorner, op. cit. 
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Three distinct models have been developed by us for 
understanding the agrarian class structure- The first is that of 
.subsistence farming or of the subsistence peasant v/hose main aim is 
to cultivate the land himself or with family labour for his own. 
and for family subsistence. This presupposes that a subsistence 
peasant has a holding that is just sufficient to maintain himself 
and his family. The second concerns with the practice of leasing 
in and leasing out and therefore implies the relationship between 
the landlord and his tenant oi' tenants — whether protected or 
unprotected like sharecroppers, finally, the third is that of 
the capitalistic farming in which cultivation is undertaken with 
a profit motive using hired labour and is oriented tov/ard reinvest- 
ment of the profit". In the first phase of our inquiry we found 
that the heads of the households in the habitations clearly identi- 
fied themselves either as 'owners', 'sharecroppers' or as 'agricul- 
tural labourers'. It is fairly evident that this classification 
does not reveal the complex reality of class relations in the 
Saiqyasikata nor does it fit into anyone of the three px'ocrustean 
models viz. - subsistence, land lord -tenant and capitalist. 

The sharecroppers who lease in others' land will have 
qualitatively different relations with other classes as compared 
to those who live by earning wages. Hencc it follows as a 
corollapy that the owners who employ only sharecroppers will have 
different class interests and class relations as against those 
who employ only wage labourers. Furthermore, these two cross 
section of owners will have different interests altogether from 
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that of the owners who partly employ sharecroppers and partly 
labourers . 

Among the 87 households of 'owaers' by primary occupation 
there are some households that do not at all involve themselves in 
leasing in or leasing out. There are others who practice leasing 
in others' land but abstain from leasing out their land to others. 
Similarly, there are others who lease out ‘cheir land but do not 
lease in others land at all. Still others are deeply involved in 
both the practices of leasing in and leasing out — the details of 
which are given in Table 4.6. 

It is fairly clear from the Table 4.6 that there are at 
least 53 proprietary households who were in no way involved in the 
leasing in or leasing out practices. They cultivated their lands 
themselves either with the help of their family members or occas- 
ionally by hiring wage labourers. The extent and mode of such 
labour utilization by these households besides others will be 
examined later. The remaining 54 owners households were however, 
engaged either in leasing in or in leasing out or both. Thus, 
there were 30 households who leased in land although they had 
proprietary land of their own. In contrast the number of those 
leasing out their land after cultivating the land by themselves 
was 16. There were also five households who engaged both in 
leasing in and leasing out. Those households engaged exclusively 
in leasing in or leasing out, number only 3. One of them is 
dependent on leasing in for the livelihood and the other 2 get 
their lands cultivated exclusively by leasing out to sharecroppers- 
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Of the latter two cases, one is a teacher in. a primary school in 
the Jumagacch habitation where he lives but has also a permanent 
residence in Jalpaiguri town. The other case is that of a Marwari 
absentee landlord who possesses 54 acres of land and v/hich are 
actually registered against three distinct households of the same 
family. Initially i.e, prior to the Land Acquisition Act of 1953} 
we gather that this household had much larger .iotdari estate — a 
part of which went over to then East Pakistan after the partition. 

A part of his remaining estate has subsequently been acquired by 
the West Bengal government with the result that present estate 
consists of only 54 acres. People in and around the habitation 
identified the Marwari estate as the biggest .iotedari of this 
region. The land so held was by and large cultivated by a number 
of sharecroppers; and even today, all the proprietary holding is 
cultivated on sharecropping arrangements under the supervision of 
the landlord's hired clerks known as the Murharis . One of them 
lives in Jalpaiguri town and the other in Siliguri town, but they 
frequently visit the habitation to look after the management of 
the land, supply of seeds, food grains advances, provision of 
manures, cattles, storing of the produce, advancing loans as well 
as other day to day business such as maintaining accounts etc. 

They are paid salary for their services and bargadars of the 
landlord come in direct contact more often with them than with the 
Marwari landlord. 

By and large, it is more common to cultivate their land 
themselves particularly among the subsistence households and those 
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below the subsistence level which are the most preponderent classes 
in Sanjrasikata. Most of them tend to leasing in others land 
rather than leasing out their land. Thus, of the 25 owner house- 
holds having a holding of 3 acres and less, 15 are self cultivating, 
the remaining 10 lease in a part of others lands in addition to 
cultivating their, own lands. Also 9 of the 19 households with 7 
to 9 acres of land are self -cultivating and 7 households lease in 
a part of others land and cultivate it in addition to their own to 
supplement family income (see Table 4.6). 

In contrast, the situation is somewhat different in case 
of households with larger land holdings. Thus, 6 of the 10 house- 
holds having landholdings of 10-12 acres normally lease out part 
of their lands on tenurial or sharecropping contracts. Likewise 
as many as 10 out of 14 households who hold 13 acres or more also 
prefer to lease out. Hence two distinct patterns of land utili- 
zation seem to be in vogue in Sanyasikata, The tendency of 
leasing in is more characteristic of small landholders who are 
below the subsistence level, whereas households with sizeable 
(substantial) land holdings tend to lease out as a common practice. 
The reason for the former is that poor peasants tend to add a few 
more acres to their unit of production in order to make the family 
subsistence and to add comfort to their life by supplementing 
family income. 

As regards the nature of leasing in-leasing out practices 
in Sanyasikata, such contracts are entered into both by the lessor 
and lessee on purely oral understanding with a view to conceal such 
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an arrangement from the revenue officials. Similarly the extent 
of this practice is not revealed by the any of households involved 
in sharecropping arrangements. The most appropriate indicator 
would be the -acreage of land cultivated under sharecropping. Thus, 
of the 695.7 acres of total land at the disposal of the owners 
category in Sanyasikata as large as 481.8 acres are under proprie- 
tary self-cultivation. The total land leased in by some owners is 
60.9 acres, on the other hand the total land leased out by them at 
the time of our field work was 149.5 acres. Thus, the total 
acreage under lease in-lease out is 214.15 acres of which 148.25 
were leased in by sharecroppers j 60.9 acres by owners and only 5-0 
acres by agricultural labourers. 

There are two distinct tenurial arrangements in Sar^rasi- 
the 

kata. The first and/most dominant is the sharecropping in which 
the actual cultivator -bargadar surrenders half a share as produce 
rent to the lessor- The other system, which is as old as the 
sharecropping but has been waning since the land reform legislation 
in 1953 is known as jjara in this part of Bengal. In this system 
the contract is oral and informal as in the first one, but the 
owner leases out his land for a specified period of time but 
longer than a year in return for a sum paid by tenant at the 
beginning of such contract as rent in advance and hence the tenant 
has some security of his holding. In both the systems, the 
relationship between the lessor and lessee closely resembles the 
one between a landlord and his tenant. There are however distinct 
classes of landlords depending upon whether they lease out to 
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adbiars on a year to year basis or rent out their land either 
wholly or partly on i,iara tenure. In the latter case, invariably 
rent is a fixed amount paid usually in cash (occasionally a fixed 
quantity of produce). Regardless of whether it is adhiari arrange- 
ment or the i.iara type, the lessors in Sanyasikata a.re not absentee 
landlords in the classical sense of the term as most of them also 
cultivate their lands partly or v/holly either with the help of 
family members or by hiring labourers . 

The sharecropping cultivation is quite common in Bengal 
as a whole and it is now almost institutionalised in Sanyasikata 
and its neighbouring areas. During all the phases of our field 
work enquiry, which covered in all 8 habitations of Sanyasikata, 
we did not come across even a single case of adhiaife who had either 
legally recorded his sharecrop contract or was keen to do so and 
to assert his tenurial right, although 15 out of the 35 households 
who identified themselves as sharecroppers (by the primary source 
of livelihood) had been engaged in the sharecrop cultivation for 
the past 11 years or more. With the growing scarcity of cultivable 
land, as elsewhere, Sanyasikata has witnessed a gradual proletari- 
anisation. The number of sharecropper households have for example, 
declined in Sanyasikata and there has been a steady increase in 
the number of agricultural labourers’ household. This is to be 
attributed largely to growing evictions of bargadars by landlords 
within the habitations we studied. The data obtained from the 
agricultural labourers household clearly confirm this trend- 22 
out of the 73 agricultural labourers households were sharecroppers 
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previously. Of these, 15 v/ere forced to abandon their adhiari 
land through extra-legal coercion; of the remaining 7, 4 had lost 
their sharecrop holdings as these had gone under the government 
vest whereas the remaining 5 had lost theirs due to various other 
reasons. Coercion is generally exercised by landlords through 
abstaining from supplying of seeds, cattles, foodgrains, manures 
etc. on which the adhiar so heavily relies for his cultivation and 
family maintenance. Some adhiars narrated to us their v/Oi s and 
how their landlords had forcibly resumed cultivation of the land 
with the help of family servants and how some had even threatened 
them with life. Resistance against the growing dominance of 
landlords has been developing in Sanyasikata, but rather slowly. 
There have been some 4 such instances — one each in the habitations 
of Bhogrivita, Quarbari, Binabari and the Jumagacch habitations — 
in the recent past. In wo of these the resistance was overcome by 
enticing each adhiar a sum of Rs. 1000 each. Of the remaining two, 
one has filed a legal suit (court case) and the other’s land has 
been forcefully resumed by his landlord for 'self-cultivation' 
which has been a more common phenomenon as regards the landlord - 
sharecropper relations in Sanys-sikata during the past 1 5 years or 
so. 

In cases, v;here some sharecroppers have been retained by 
their landlords, it has been noticed that the size of the share- 
cropper's holding has been substantially reduced. For example, out 
of 22 households that have been working as sharecroppers throughout 
the six years preceding our field work, 11 had retained the same 
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size of land on sharecrop contract but thu size of land in another 
10 cases had declined. In only one case, there was some increase 
in the size of his holding (an addition of only two acres) and that 
too v/as on account of his entering into a nev/ contract with anothei' 
landlord . 

However, the decline in the size of a sharecropper's 
holding must not be interpreted as the decline of the institution- 
alised system of sharecropping per se. In fact there have emerged 
new sharecropper households in the last five years. Thus, of the 
35 sharecroppers' households studied, sharecropping contract of 13 
households were of recent origin. The tendency then is to change 
sharecroppers every year or every alternate year in any case. 

The trend in the declining size of the average sharecroppers 
holding is not of small significance as it reflects on the growing 
pressure on cultivable land in Sanyasikata. The tendency is to 
divide a holding into plots which are leased out separately to 
different adhiars . For example, the primary school teacher of 
Jumagacch habitation gets his land cultivated through the ad hi 
system. He has divided his proprietary estate of 11 acres into 
three plots leased to 3 sharecropping households separately. 
Similarly, the ilarwari absentee landlord of Baruagacch, who owns 
54 acres has distributed the land for sharecropping cultivation 
among 12 different adhiari households who are directly dependent 
on him for the major source of their livelihood. This tendency 
holds good not only for those who lease out all their land but also 
for those who lease only a part of their land. 
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In a situation characterised by pressure on land, the 
plot leased in from one landlord hardly suffices to maintain the 
sharecropper and his family. Invariably, then the tendency on the 
part of adhiars is to lease in from more than one landlord at a 
time in order to make a bare living. Today in Sanyasikata land is 
not easily available for adhiari cultivation. In fact often 
adhiars compete for access to additional plots from other landlords. 
Thus, 24 out of the total of 35 households have been able to get 
an adhiari contract with only a single landlord. 7 households were 
able to secure contracts with two landlords each but those v/ho had 
leased in plots from more than 2 landlords at a. time were only 4 
households. In all 35 sharecroppers' households had entered into 
sharecropping -contract with 52 holders whether 'owners' or 
'labourers' by primary occupation in Sanyasikata. 

The sharecropping system entails the participation of both 
the landlord (lessor) and the tenant (leasee) in the actual produc- 
tion process. The extent of participation not only varies from 
place to place but also from person to person in Sanyasikata. Thus 
the extent of relative contribution to inputs by the landlords and 
the adhiars varies considerably as it will be evident from data 
presented in Table 4.7. h'hat determines the lelative contribution 
is more the type of personal relationship rather than any statutory 
arrangement or obligation. 

As per the data, the landlords contribution to the 
production process is rather insignificant. His major contribution 
comes in the supply of seeds and, to some extent, of manures. 
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Table 4.7 


Extent of Sharecroppers' Contribution to 
Inputs in the Production Process 


! 

I 

Items 1 

1 

- - f 

I'lholly 

Partly 

f 

Hil i 

1 

f 

Total 

Seeds 

1 


34 

35 

Cattles 

24 

6 

5 

35 

Manures 

16 

13 

6 

35 

Plough and implements 

32 

- 

3 

35 


The sharecroppers on the other hand supply cattles, ploughs and 
implements and partly manures in addition to his ov/n and his 
family’s labour. Yet in all the 35 cases the sharecroppers have 
to surrender half a share of their produce after adjustments with 
regard to the amount of the seed provided by the landlord have beuii 
made. There have been some cases where the sharecropper s coii'cri— 
bution has been almost negligible but such cases vz-re very rare. 
Hence, there is a remarkable departure irom the status, rights c«nd 
obligations of adhiars as stipulated by law in Bengal and the 
actual situation of adhiars as existing in Sanyasikata today. 

The sharecropping arrarigements and family kinship bonds 
together form a nexus of relationship. Cases of father leasing 
out to son, brother to another brother or cousin brother, uncle 
to nephew and so on were frequently reported in the course of our 
In fact the above-mentioned 'few’ cases of sharecroppers 


inquiry . 
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who did not contribute the cattle, plough or seeds refer to such 
familial kindreds of landlords. Out of the 52 landlord -adhiar 
contract from whom the 35 households of sharecroppers in Sanyasikata 
had leased in land on crop-sharing basis, 13 were those betv/een 
close relations (father, brother or uncle) and 20 others were bet- 
ween those who were distantly related. Only in 19 cases no such 
kinship ties existed between landlords and their adhiars . 

Invariably , therefore the landlords and the adhiars belong to the 
same primordial group either by ethnic or clan identity. Thus 40 
out of the 52 landlord -adhiari contract, the lessor and lessee 
belonged the same ethnic group, of the remaining 12 contracts, 8 
were those between Marwaris and Muslims and 4 between Bengali caste 
Hindus and Muslims. 

Why the sharecrop cultivation system in Sanyasikata is 

built primarily around kinship network is an interesting question. 

One of the explanations seems to lie in the fact that with the 

establishment of separate households due to fission of the family, 

the close kins (families of orientation) feel obliged to sustain 

the families of procreation, though they do not like to surrender 

14 

the land at the others disposal. To what extent the close 
connection between kinship bonds and social arrangement on land 
is related with the practice of polygamy among Muslim inhabitants 
of Sanyasikata is an equally interesting question but requires to 
be more closely examined which is possible only if a fresh enquiry 
is launched. In all probability, the other reason is that the 


14. The phrase has been taken from K. Davis, Human Society , 1966, 
p. 399. 
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lessor -households attempt to escape the imposition of procurement 
le’vy by reducing the unit of agricultural production. Sharecrop- 
ping arrangement with their close kins is an easy v/ay out . It also 
ensures that the informal arrangement is kept strictly outside the 
perview of the law. 

The sharecropping arrangement is, of course, not confined 
to the category of 55 sharecropper households only. Some of the 
owners and labourers household too engage in sharecrop cultivation. 
But the total land leased in by them is small. For example, 31 
owners leased in 44-5 acres of land under sharecrop arrangement. 

On the other hand the 5 agricultural labourers household were able 
to lease in only 5 acres for sharecrop cultivation. Therefore, in 
all 197.65 acres of land were under adhiari cultivation.* The 
adhiari contracts in these cases were also oral; all of them paid 
half a share of the produce as rent. The extent of contribution 
of 31 owner-sharecroppers to the production processes has been 
given in the Table 4.8. 

The Table 4.8 shows that 28 households of the owner- 

sharecroppers did not contribute seeds. The remaining 3 households 

however contributed the seeds wholly by themselves. In all the 

three cases, the lessor and lessee were closely associated with 

kinship bond. As for the cattles, 27 households provided their 

own cattles but the other 4 households contributed one each of the 

pair that v/as required for cultivation. Similar pattern was also 

found in case of supply of manures. Of the 31 households, 25 

* This figure is for the land on sharecrop-cultivation and not for 
the land in i.lara . Hence it does not tp.lly with the figure on 
page 139- 
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Table 4.8 


Extent of Owner-Sharecroppers' Ccntribution to 
Inputs in the Production Process 
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Items contributed { 
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Partly ; 
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Hil ; Total 
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Seeds 
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28 

31 

Cattles 

27 

4 

31 

Manures 

25 

5 

1 

31 

Plough and implements 

31 

- 

31 


Note: Some of the owner -share croppers did not disclose the adhiari 

land in the beginning but later when asking about sharecropping 
arrangement they accepted. Hence their number has increased in 
this table. 


households provided the manures wholly and 5 partly; in only one 
case the household did not provide any manure. The implements were 
however provided in all the 31 cases by the losses themselves. The 
extent of contribution of these owners households in case of share- 
crop cultivation is in no way different from contribution made by 
actual sharecroppers (primary source of occupation). 

Given such variation of sharecropping arrangement it is 

rather incorrect to speak of sharecroppers as a class. In fact it 

is to be noted that even those who live primarily on sharecropping 

have agricultural land of their own. Thus, out of the 35 share- 

cropping households 24 had also some land of their own* (in all 

* The figure does not tally with the figure given in Table 4-1. 

The reason is that some sharecroppers did not initially disclose 
that they have proprietory landholding of their own but they 
disclosed it in course of our probing. The land so held v/as 
however very small. 
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46.8 acres). Most of them had tiny plots of land but 4 of them had 
proprietary landholding ranging between 3 to 5 acres each. Clearly 
then, the sharecropping households too do not have identical class 
situation either in actual land control or in relational terms. 

In addition to adhiari sharecropping, another leasing in 
and leasing out practice emerging today is known as * i.iara ’ in 
Sanyasikata. In this tenurial arrangement, which is again without 
any legal recording, the owner leases out his land for a specified 
period of time ranging between 1 to 4 years depending upon the sise 
of plot as well as the amounts advanced by tenants to landowners . 
The tenant makes a lump-sum payment at the time of entering into 
contract with landowners. Such leasing out is more prevalent among 
those who have small land holdings. In fact those inhabitants who 
have recently got vest land prefer to lease out on i.iara . About 
16.40 acres were on such leases by owner households. Of these 6 
acres had come from the category of owners' households; the rest 
came from the agricultural labourers who had secured vest land 
recently. Thus of 30 households of agricultural labourers having 
some land holding, 7 had leased out on i.iara involving 10.40 acres 
out of the total of 42 acres at . their disposal. The land sc 
leased out is taken up for cultivation not by those who have large 
holding but by those who have either small or medium size land- 
holdings with a view to enhance their units of production and 
supplement their family income. 

Besides the system of sharecrop cultivation the other 
prevalent mode in Sanyasikata is cultivation through hired labour. 
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Those who sell their labour and work in the farms owned by othoi's 
receive wages in return. There were 73 such households of agri- 
cultural labourers in the 8 habitations of Saoyasikata. The number 
of households however does not indicate the extent to which wage 
labour is utilized in Sanyasikata. The Table 4.9 presents the 
detailed data about the number of v/orking male and female members 
and the nature of employment of the 73 households investigated in 
Sanyasikata. 


Table 4.9 


Distribution of Working Members by the Number. 8ex and 
Nature of Employment in the Households of 
Agricultural labourers in Sanyasikata 


W orking 
members 
in the 
households 

No. of 
house- 
holds 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 

r 

[Those 
[employed/ 
[hired on 
[daily 
[basis 

[Those 

[employed/ 

[hir-id on 

[yearly 

[basis 

1 

Total 

agriculture 

labourers 

1 

36 

36 


36 

35 

1 

36 

2 

24 

41 

7 

48 

40 

8 

48 

3 

9 

21 

6 

27 

20 

7 

27 

4 

4 

13 

3 

16 

8 

8 

16 

Total 

73 

111 

16 

127 

103 

24 

127 
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Two types of agricultural labourers laist be distinguished 
on the basis of the nature of contract they enter into with the 
employer. One consists of those labourers who are employed on 
yearly contract in contrast to those who are hired and who v/ork 
on daily wage basis. The first type is not very common in Satiyasi- 
kata. In fact, if we go by the nature of contract of the head of 
households, there are only 5 such households hired on yearly basis 
in Sanyasikata but the number of those heads employed on daily wage 
basis is 68. The reasons as to why the annual basis is not common 
are not far to seek. The grown up and married ones are not pre- 
ferred by the employers on annual contracts. The labourer too 

dislikes such a contract as it entails heavy demands on him/her 

not 

with the result that he or she may/be able to attend to the family 
necessities adequately because such a contract virtually attaches 
or binds the yearly hired labourer to the landowner. 

Naturally, only those households with two or three working 
members tend to allow’ one or tv;o of their members to enter into 
yearly contracts. Thus, of the 36 households having one working 
member each, there was only one yearly employed labourer in 
Sanyasikata. In contrast, those with two or more working members 
had as many as 23 of the 24 yearly employed labourers. The reason 
is they have young and ncn-married working menbers who are generally 
preferred for yearly employntent. The yearly employed labourer has 
to be always at the back and call of his master (employer). He is 
made to work from early morning to late at night and often has 
to spend nights at the employers residence so that his services 
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could be availed of any time if the need arises. In return for his 
services, the yearly employed is paid a specified amount as wages 
(generally in instalments of cash and kind combined ) ; in addition 
meals and clothes too are provided by the employer. The sum 
varies from person to person and is mainly determined by the 
labourer's age, ability and capacity for work. In spite of these 
benefits the actual wages received by the yearly employed labourers 
are very meagre. On an average the daily rate of wages received by 
the yearly employed agricultural labourer comes to Rs. 3.0 per day 
whereas the rate of daily wagers prevalent in Sanyasikata was 
slightly higher than this. 

Interestingly , the labourers who reside in the same 
habitation are not generally preferred for an yearly contract as 
the employing landlords feel that they may not be able to extract 
work adequately if the yearly basis labourer happens to be from the 
habitation. The yearly employed labourers are therefore 
usually from outsido the landlord's habitation although there are 
a few exceptions to this rule. For example, in Binaguri habitation, 
of the 12 yearly employed wage labourers, 9 were from outside and 
only 5 were from Binaguri itself. Eence , extra work which the 
yearly employed labourer has tc perform is net generally either 
demanded or done by agricultural labcui’ers employed on the daily 
wage basis. The only advantage in the annual contract over the 
daily-wage system is that it ensures the labourer work all the year 
round so that he does not have to remain without subsistence even 
for single day — a risk which a daily wager is sometimes exposed 
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to, particularly during the lean, months of the agricultural v/crk 
cycle . 

The bulk of the agricultural labourers in Sanyasikata 
consists of daily wage earners. For instance of the 127 agricul- 
tural labourers employed in Sanyasikata as large as 103 were daily 
wage earners (see Table 4.9). They are required to work for speci- 
fied hours in a day as per the contract. Of course, there is no 
standardized hours of work but the local custom is that a labourer 
works from about 7 o’clock in the morning to the sun set for his/ 
her employer. On an average it comes to 9 hours of work every day 
for a daily wage earner. 

Besides the annual and daily wage basis, there is yet 
another system of work organization on contract basis, not shown in 
Table 4.9. Very often, it so happens that th«j daily wagers engage 
themselves in piece work rather than working for thu v/hole day on a 
fixed wage. In such cases a labourer either takes some of his 
family members to speed up the completion of the contract work or 
organize a few other workers in the fulfilment of such contract and 
share with them a part of the contract-sum received from the 
employer who takes the contract. The amount is distributed by the 
main organizer to his partners according to the rate fixed by him. 
This type of agricultural work is known as * I.xulai ' in Sanyasikata 
and its neighbouring areas. 

The wages as received in the Mulai contract or piece work 
system turns out %o be higher in the case of daily wage labourers. 
The average rate on an hourly basis comes to about Rs. 3.50 per clay. 
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The wages are paid by employers partly in cash and partly in kind 
though the payment made in kind is more substantial. The labourer 
is generally paid one kilogram of rice ; he is also served with tea 
and muri twice during the day by his landlord who also offers the 
labourer four pieces of biris a day while he is working in the 
field. In addition to these he is paid a sum of Rs. 1, 1.50 or 2 
depending on the availability of labourers at various seasonal or 
peak-work periods. Generally, the cash rate is higher at the peak 
of agricultural operations when the labourer is in a better 
bargaining position. But more often labourers are weak in their 
bargaining position because of the advances they take from their 
landlords during the lean season. Consequently they have to 
perform certain important seasonal work and still accept a wage 
rate lower than the normal. In the lean seasons, however, daily 
wagers have a weak bargaining position, which is- evident in the 
fact that although some landowners are unusually tardy in paying 
wages, the labourers face the hardships in the absence of any 
alternatives. At least, we noticed this during the brief period 
of our field work stay in Sanyasikata. Paradoxically payment of 
wages v/as found in arrears in case of rich (large-size) landowners 
the substantial, and medium size land owners, according to the 
labourers employed I^y them, treat them much better than the rich 
owners do. 

Despite the low rate of wages and a great deal of 
hardships resulting therefrom, female work participation among the 
labourers households in Sanyasikata, is quite rare. There were 
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only 16 females among the 127 agricultural labourers in Sanyasikata, 
However they did not engage themselves in the actual field work. 

In fact 13 out of 16 female labourers v/orked as maid servants in 
the households of rich and substantial land owners, and only 3 v/^ere 
engaged in the regular farm work per so. Whenever any of their 
family members takes up a piece v/ork ( Mulai ) contract , female 
members do assist in early completion of the work. But in general 
the women work participation as farm workers is very insignificant. 
The reason is that women folk working in the farm is considered as 
entailing a loss of social status of their families. Consequently 
even a small landholding households have to engage in hired labour 
whenever pressing needs arise. However the extent to v/hich the 
use of hired labour is made in Sanyasikata varies as the Table 4.1C 
indicates. 


Table 4.10 

Nature of labour Utilization by Ovmers of Varying Landholding Size 
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3 acres and less 

10 

8 

7 
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25 

4-6 acres 

- 

1 

18 

- 

19 

7-9 acres 

- 

2 

17 

- 

19 

10-12 acres 

- 

- 

7 

2 

9 

13-16 acres 

- 

- 

6 

1 

7 

17 acres or more 


- 

2 

4 

6 

Total 

10 

11 

57 

7 

85 


Note: Two of the owners belonging to landholding group of 10-12 
acres and 17 acres or more, get the land cultivated through shara- 
cropping arrangement. 
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As data in Table 4.10 suggest, only 21 owners, households 
cultivate the land with their own or family's labour. In all, 64 
households contact hired labour for the purpose of actual culti- 
vation. Of these, 57 households contributed their own or family 
labour force as well. In contrast there v/ere 7 households who 
relied exclusively on hired labour for the purpose of actual 
cultivation. This figure, however, simplifies the reality, for it 
is to be noted that most of the households who responded that they 
contracted yearly employed labourers, were those where landholders 
acted merely as supervisors. They were not found doing actual 
manual work on the farms though they reported to have contributed 
their own or family’s labour force during the phase of interviewing. 
Such practice became clear only at the later phase of our staj'' in 
Sanyasikata. There were 50 households out of the entire sample 
of 87 owners who employed labourers on yearly contractual basis. 

The number of labourers employed on yearly basis, varied from one 
household to the another and whereas 11 households employed 2 such 
labourers each, the remaining 19 contract>^d only one labourer each. 
Their yearly remuneration ranged from Rs. 50 to Rs. 400 in addition 
to their daily meals and clothes. Thus, of the 41 yearly employed 
labourers,* 7 received a wage rate of Rs. ICO and less; 15 between 
Rs. 101 to 200; 18 between Rs. 201 to 300 and only .1 labourer 
received a siim of Rs. 400 as his wages per annum. They performed 
the everyday agricultural activities of the farm though daily 

* This figure of yearly eirployed labours does not tally with the 
figure given in Table 4.9. Their number here is more as most of 
them came from habitations that Wore not studied by us. 
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labourers were also utilized whenever occasion arose and mainly at 
the peak of the agricultural season. 

It is from this category of landholders, one may anti- 
cipate, that new mode and relations of production might emerge in 
Sanyasikata what is basically a subsistence village. lo what 
extent such mode and relations of production approximates the 
capitalistic mode of production will be examiried only in the 
Chapter VI. However some of the ov/ner households also contribute 
substantially their own or family labour force in addition to 
frequently or occasionally employing daily wage labourers. This 
suggests that the subsistence economy dominates Sanyasikata. 
Although there is some hiring of labour in the production process, 
its impact on the quality of class relations at this stage is 
quite insignificant . 

In recent times, there has been a rapid growth in the 
number of agricultural labour households in Sanyasikata. This 
trend has to be attributed to the fact that the passing of the 
V/est Bengal Bargadar ' s Act in 1955 has led to increased resumption 
of adhiari lands by the landlords for their personal cultivation. 
This process has reduced their erstwhile adhiars to the status 
of wage earners. Secondly lands of several big landholders known 
as jotedars , have gone under the government vest; with the result 
that those working on these land have ceased to be adhiars as they 
have begun to v/ork as owner cultivator on the land so occupied or 
have been forcefully being cultivated by the former .iotedar 
themselves. Whereas the former has been the case with the vest 
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land of Baruagacch, latter was the phenomena in Binaguri habita- 
tions. Equally important is the increasing trend in the land 
alienation i.e. sale of proprietary land due to indebtedness. 

The latter has also been responsible in reducing the size of the 
holding and thereby compelling many households to fall back on 
v/age-labour as their primary source of livelihood, and in sobk 
cases on sharecropping as a supplementary source of income. In 
fact , the holdings of agricultural labourers are so small that they 
prefer not to cultivate them themselves. Out of the 30 labourer 
households having holdings — whether proprietary, vest or barga 
( adhiari ) . only 12 were self-cultivating; 7 had given their plots 
on adhiari contract; 7 on i.iara and of the remaining 4 households, 

3 had given part of the land on i.iara and part on adhi whereas 1 
had mortgaged his land with a moneylender. 

The relation between the agrarian classes is not confined 
to the production-process only in Sanyasikata. They get further 
related v/ith one another by means of credit mechanism. They also 
develop a nexus of linkages with government agency, tovms and 
markets through the purchase and sale of agricultural, and other 
essential goods but more importantly through the existing credit 
mechanism in Sanyasikata. The Table 4.11 henco presents the data 
to show the extent to which the people in Sanyasikata are related 
with one another, to the government agency and to the town-market 
centred economy by moans of credit network. 
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The Table 4.11 shows that households in Sanyasikata by 
and large require credit for which they have access to three 
important and independent sources: the government agency; the 
native well-to-do farmers and town merchants, traders and profess- 
ional moneylenders. Out of the 87 owner households, as many as 76 
were indebted. Of the 11 households that were free from indebted- 
ness, 7 were from the category of those having land holdings of 
15 acres or more; 3 households had holding between 7-9 acres and 
only 1 household with less than 3 acres had managed to remain free 
from indebtedness. Similar situation also exists among the agri- 
cultural labourer households. For example, of the 75 labourer 
households, 47 were indebted (of which 27 had no land holding as 
against 20 who had some land holding). The 55 sharecropping house- 
holds, on the other hand, v/ere all indebted, 16 being indebted to 
their own landlords. In case of sharecroppers, landlord is the 
major source of credit. Advancing loans to one’s own sharecropper 
yields tactical as well as material advantage to the landlord. At 
the harvest when the crop-yield is divided into shares between the 
landlord and his sharecropper, the former usually slices away a 
part of the adhiar ' s share in partial or full adjustment of the 
amounts loaned to his sharecropper without forgetting to add the 
interest accrued on the principal sum. The extent of usury that 
goes on in these transactions in Sanyasikata can hardly be measured 
in quantitative terms but has to be guaged only in qualitative terms. 

Interestingly enough, average amount of loan taken by the 
category of 76 indebted 'owners' was Rs. 1,117 (each) which was 
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nearly twice the average debt (Rs. 538) of the sharecropper in 
Sanyasikata. To highlight the debt burden on different social 
categories we may summaries Table 4.11 as follows: 

Category Total households Average dubt per 

indebted indebted household 


Owner 

76 

Rs. 1,117 

Sharecropper 

35 

558 

Agricultural labourer 



with land 

20 

345 

Landless labourers 

27 

211 


Paradoxically though it may sound, the lowest strata of 

the agrarian hierarchy in Sanyasikata was relatively more free from 

debt and the highest debt burden was on the category of owners- 

particularly the 'subsistence' and 'substantial' land holders. This 

convincingly demonstrates that 'land control' does not necess- 

•“v 

arily mean independence*, though credit and market linkages their 
so-called independence is neutralised even in a subsistence oriented 
economy. The landless were much better off in this regard. In 
fact, our data suggest that the landless labourer is less likely to 
be indebted as compared to the labourers with land holdings who 
are more prone or exposed to risk of being iniebted. Tor example, 

20 out of 30 labourer households having small holding were indebted 
with an average debt of Rs. 345 (each); whereas only 27 out of 43 
landless labourers were indebted and owed an average debt of Rs. 211 

(each). 

* '<7htch is often claimed in respect of the 'middle peasant' 
caijOgory by bh© cla.ssica.1 qb v/bII s.s * coubBisporary "bhinlcBirs* 
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The credit in Sanyasikata is obtained equally from the 
government agency and the private sources, the former being confined 
to the cooperative bank. In only two cases we came across a house- 
hold having an access to a 'land mortgaged bank' and in another 
case, the household had obtained an agricultural loan from the 
block development office. In all 50.1 percent of the total credit 
was obtained from the government bodies. The remaining 49.9 percent 
of the total credit vms supplied by the private sources — either the 
rich landowners or professional moneylenders who are the most 
important credit soirrces especially for sharecroppers and agricul- 
tural labourers. For example, whereas owner households could manage 
54.4 percent of credit facilities from the government agency, share- 
croppers and agricultural labourers could procure only 45-6 and 
28.9 percent of their credits respectively (see Table 4.11). 

Thus, sharecroppers and agricultural labourers have to 
fall back upon the private agencies for the loan. The sharecroppers 
in Sanyasikata obtained 54.4 percent from private sources as against 
71.1 percent by the agricultural labourers. In contrast, owner 
households’ loan extracted from private sources were low with 
compared to that of government agency viz. 45.6 percent from the ‘no’ii 
government bodies. It also shows that substantial land holders have 
easy access to the cooperative bank as they have enough land to 
register against the credit obtained therefrom or even to mortgage 
if necessary. Thus, the credit from cooperatives has been practi- 
cally monopolised by those having holdings betv/een 4 and 9 acres 
and also to some extent by those with 10-12 acres holdings, 
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particularly from among the owner households. Similarly those 
sharecroppers households having 7 to 9 acres holdings too had a 
better access to the cooperative agency than other sharecroppers. 

All the rest of owners, sharecroppers and agricultural labourers 
household have to look to private agencies, whether local rich 
landlords or moneylenders from towns. Ihe credit needs to a large 
extent and marketing to some extent thus link Sanyasikata v/ith the 
outside world. In fact linkage through and for credit is the next 
important only to the contacts of inhabitants of Sanyasikata with 
revenue and levy collecting offices and officials. The linkages 
through the political institutions and mechanisms of gram-sabha and 
panchayat with the outside world v/ere of course there, but not of 
any major consequence for Sanyasikata, nor very effective in intro- 
ducing change in the subsistence oriented economy and society. 

The credit also links them with towns and markets. Thus 
23.8 percent of the credit obtained by owners, were provided by 
town merchants, traders and moneylenders. Most of these households 
sell their of agricultural produce — mainly the commercial crop 
such as jute — in the village markets which are regularly visited 
by the Maiwari merchants from the Siliguri tovm, who not only buy 
their product but also supply them credit as and when needed. 

Since both need each other a symbiosis is foi-med. Some share-- 
coppers and agricultural labourers too manage to fulfil a part of 
their credit needs through the town dwellers but the credit obtained 
by them from these sources constitute only 15.6 and 16.5 percent 
of their credit respectively in Sanyasikata. 
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However, more important sources of loans are the villagers 
themselves though none of the respondents disclosed that they took 
recourse to such practices. Thus, 28.4 percent out of the 49.9 
percent of loans obtained from private agencies, was contributed by 
the local well— to— do landowners. Whereas they supplied a little 
over 21 percent of the credit to the owners, to the sharecroppers 
and agricultural labourers they have supplied 38.8 percent and 34.8 
percent (respectively) of their credit needs (see Table 4.11). 

The local rich owner-cum moneylenders generally provide 
credit in kind i.e. by supplying paddy which is the only other 
product besides jute in Sanyasikata. The interest too is generally 
charged in kind. Cooperative bank and town moneylenders on the 
other hand give loan in cash though the cooperative bank meets 1C 
percent of the credit demands in the form of commodity supply such 
as fertilizer. Though the cooperative bank charges 15 percent 
interest, the local landlords and townish moneylenders charged 
heavy interest rates between 50-100 percent of the principal per 
annum, with few exceptions. Haturally, inhabitants of Sanyasikata 
fail to pay back the loan with the result that they are gradually 
losing control over the land which has been passing into the hands 
of outside moneylenders or local landed magnets.* 


* This was often reported to us in course of our field vtork. To 
substantiate this point hov/ever a thorough examination of land 
transfers and land alienation over the last 10 to 15 years in 
Sanyasikata would be needed which we could not attempt in the 
present enquiry. Hence this observation may be taken as only 
tentative. 
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Chapter Y 

The Glass Structure and Class Relations 
in the Plantation Village 

There are 155 plantation estates in Jalpaiguri district 

and all of them, without exception, are engaged in the cultivation 
1 

of tea. Every tea estate generally has a manufacturing imit v/here 
the raw tea leaves are processed and manufactured into beverage for 
the consumer. Therefore, the available reports and literature on 
plantation have tended to treat plantation more as an industry* . 

The estate managements too identify with pride their units as 
'industries' and this tendency is a part of the wider change in the 
realm of economic production in favour of modern industrial estab- 
lishments. Hence, studies on plantations in India have either 
ignored or undermined the fact that a plantation also involves use 
of large tracts of land for cultivation and that bulk of the 
plantation population draws its livelihood from land. Thus, the 
plantation as an agrarian setting has been neglected by social 
scientists in India. 

The Meenglas Tea Estate and its habitations v/ere the 

location of our field work in the plantation setting. The estate 

has an area of 2670.54 acres of land and out of its 1410 daily 

rated but permanently employed wage labourers, 1558 earn their 

livelihood from working in the tea farms. The remaining 52 

1. The figure has been arrived at from, All India Tea Directory , 

I960. 

* This point has already been referred to in the Chapter I, 
see p. 27 - 
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labourers work in the factory of the estate.^ The network of 
social relationships rewolving around land and tea production thus 
becomes an important area of enquiry. Our aim is to understand the 
plantation social structure in general and nature of class and class 
relations in particular. At the same time, the study of plantation 
social structure only in terms of land control and utilization 
would be a gross over- simplification of the complex reality because 
the manufacturing unit is an integral part of plantation social 
setting. We have taken into account the mutual interaction between 
the two although our focus is mainly on studying the social arrange- 
ments on land as they exist today in the plantation estates of 
Jalpaiguri district. We selected the Meenglas Tea Estate for the 
purpose of our enquiry. 

Our detailed field work survey covered a sample of 85 
households from four habitations of Meenglas. The habitations and 
households studied were those of the plantation labourers who 
happen to be only one of the three major social categories identi- 
fiable in any plantation estate. But they constitute the most 
numerous class in the social structure of plantation. The remaining 
tv/o are the managerial supervisoiy class and the clerical staff 
who have remained outside the purview of our enquiry for the 
follov/ing two reasons J firstly, the residential bungalows of the 
estate's managerial staff are not situated in a locality or 
habitation but are scattered over the estate. In contrast, the 
settlement of the babus — the clerical staff — is confined to the 


2. The Meenglas Tea Estate Eecoi-ds ; Pile - Gairden Labour Position. 
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factory line premises of the estate. Neither of these is a 
numerous class as such and we did not take up the detailed investi- 
gation of the managerial and the clerical staff households through 
interviewing. Their role in the social structures of the planta- 
tion has of course been studied but only in relation to and as 
perceived by the plantation labourers of the estate. However, we 
considered it necessary to substantiate and corroborate the data 
thus collected with a careful use of the field work observation, 
informal discussions as well as by consulting the tea estate's 
official records as were made available to us. 

The three distinct social categories, as sketched above, 
farm the major components of any plantation social structure in 
Jalpaiguri district in general. In a way, they seem to be indire- 
ctly contingent on the mode and relations of production though they 
do not fit exclusively into Riarxian dichotomous frame of 'those who 
own the means of production and those who don't’. In fact, all the 
three classes are essentially non-owners in the plantation context 
as none of them ovm the means of production in strict sense. 
Nevertheless, they all differ from one another not only in the 
nature of work performed but also in reinunei'ation, social status 
and power in the plantation hierarchy. The managerial class in 
Meenglas as elsewhere, represents basically the interests of the 
owner-shareholders and other capital investors who employ them for 
the management of the tea estates, looking after its day to day 
administration and so on. In this sense, the managerial house- 
holds constitute some sort of a middle class- Naturally, their 
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interests lie primarily in strengthening their own position within 
the estate. Likewise, the clerical staff - i.e. the babus employed 
to perform the routine work in the estate's office constitute a 
lower middle class, subordinate to the managerial category in terms 
of remuneration and status but basically sharir^ the same orientation 
and outlook to the property structure and relations within the 
estate. How the objective life situation, class identity and over- 
all orientation of plantation labourers (the third and most impor- 
tant component) differ qualitatively from the other two components 
will become clear later in this chapter. 

The Meenglas estate, associated v/ith a business firm in 

the United Kingdom is being presently looked after by an agency of 

*5 

the Duncan Brothers and Co. in India. It is important to note 
that the Duncan Brothers as agents managed the business of as many 
as 13 different firm in 1952.^ Naturally, the number of tea 
gardens under their control was higher than that of number of 
firms because a firm for whom the Duncan Brothers acted as agents 
possessed more than one tea estates in Jalpaiguri. In 1952, for 
instance 55 different business firms controlled as many as 114 
tea gardens in Jalpaiguri district alone. dome of these firms had 
estates in other districts too but v^e Wo-re not concerned with them. 

The actual owners and controllers of the estate resemble 
the absentee landlords- However, unlike the parasitic absentee 

3. See, The Meenglas Tea Estates Records : File - Budget Season 
(of any year). 

4. Detailed report of the General Committee of Dooars Branch of 
Indian Tea Association (hereafter DBITA), 1951, Appendix P. 


5. Ibid. 
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landlords, they participate in the production process by providing 
and investing capital in the estate. The management is, however, 
looked after by the agency of Duncan Brothers v/hich has recruited 
the managerial staff for the day to day administration of the estate. 
They are responsible for purchases of tools , machines and other 
equipn^nts for the farm as well as for “the factory; and other 
requirements for the tea cultivation; manufacturing and transporta- 
tion of tea from the actual plantation estate; for marketing and 
export; disbursement of wages to labourers; selling and trading of 
the manufactured tea and cost-accounting; and maintaining liason 
with the governmental administration. 

The managerial staff, hence occupies the highest position 
in the social hierarchy of Meenglas estate. It consists of only 
four persons, the general manager and his three assistants for the 
whole of the estate. The manager is known as ' Bara Saheb * among 
the plantation labourers. Of the three assistants, called 'chhota ' 
sahebs ' of the estate; two look after the tea farms and the third 
happens to be an engineer who is incharge of the processing and 
manufacturing unit of the Meenglas Tea Estate. For their services 
in the estate, the managerial staff is paid monthly salaries; in 
addition they also receive various other handsome benefits and 
perquisites from the headquarters in Calcutta as well as the local 
comforts in the plantation estate. In Meenglas their benefits 
range from the provision of free and furnished bungalow to free 
domestic services of watchman, gardener, sweeper, bearer and other 
servants. It is from these that extra services are frequently 
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taken by the manageriaX families without paying them any additional 
remuneration. 

The managerial staff is hired on contractual tenures and 
therefore their appointments are normally tenable for a specified 
period of time; after that their services may be extended, temnin- 
ated or transferred to other estate in the district or outside, but 
controlled by the same agency on revised terms of a fresh contract. 
Hence the composition of this class keeps varying from time to time. 
Until the early 1960's or so almost all such positions were held 
by the British as the firm which owned the Meenglas estate was 
registered in Great Britain. Today, the managerial staff is, 
however, exclusively comprised of Indians; two of them are Bengalees 
while two others have come from outside Bengal. 

In spite of their mobile composition, the managerial 
households constitute the topmost class in the agrarian social 
structure of Keenglas. In persuit of the ov.-ners' interests, the 
managers try to raise profits by exploiting the actual labour force 
at their disposal by extracting the maximum work and by keeping 
the wage level down as much as possible. Hence it is against them 
that the plantation labourers feel a direct clash of their class 
interests. 

Below the managerial staff are the babus who too consti- 
tute only a small part of the total work organization in the 
Meenglas estate. This is largely due to the fact that a substan- 
tial part of the office work is carried out at the agency house 
i.e. the company’s head quarters in Calcutta. The local clerical 
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staff therefore is engaged in some routine paper keeping, stock- 
book checking, maintaining account of the total tea plucked and 
tea manufactured, preparing weekly statements of wages and rationing, 
maintaining files of provident fund and similar benefits given to 
plantation labourers and other minor supervisory activities of 
undefined nature either connected with tea farm or manufacturing 
unit. Nevertheless, the clerical staff functions as subordinate 
to the managerial class but it is treated as superior to the class 
of labourers. There are only 12 such personnel in the estate; 2 
St ore -keepers, 3 engaged in the manufacturing unit and the rema- 
ining 7 in the gardening division of tte estate, like the babus . 
the medical and technical service staff too are included in this 
category of the social structure in the plantation estate. There 
are 7 such employees of the Meenglas estate - 3 belong to the 
medical staff comprising of a medical officer, compounder and a 
nurse, and the technical service staff of four — consisting of 
carpenter, electrician, vehicle mechanic and factory fitter (one 
each) for the whole estate. Thus, in all IS personnel constitute 
the clerical staff (lower middle class) of th>:. <:.state. Though they 
vary with one another in terms of status enjoyed, liku the laanager 
and his assistants, they all are paid salaries and are placed in 
three distinct grades (pay-scales) prevalent in most of the tea 

estates that are associated with the Cooars Branch of the Indian 

6 * 

Tea Association. ' 

6. See for grades, Ce tailed Report of the General Committee of 
DBITA . 1971, pp. 81-82. 
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The differences in the emoluments paid in the throe 
are not very substantial except perhaps between the remuneration 
of the medical officer and that of a technician at the lowest 
grade. Thus the top man in the medical staff is entitled to an 
initial monthly basic salary of Rs. 287, which is Rs. 257 and 247 
respectively for the corresponding strata in the clericsil and 
technical staff categories. Similarly, the lowest strata receive 
Rs. 167, 162 and 128 for each of the three (medical, clerical and 
technical) categories respectively. 

Like the managerial class, they too are entitled to some 
benefits in addition to salary. Some of the benefits given to this 
lower middle class are similar to those of labourers as we shall 
see later in this chapter. They are given free residential quarters 
and are generally provided with rations and firewood facilities. 
However as compared to the labourers better treatment is meted out 
to them in all these respects for the lower middle class house- 
holds have better housing facilities in terms of size and quality 
of accommodations and invariably they receive more quantity in 
firewood, tea and rationing distributions. Partly their perquisites 
resemble those of the managerial class in that the services of 
domestic servants are made available to the former as well, 
although not all of them are equal in this respect. Whereas those 
at the higher grade are entitled to regular services of the domes- 
tic servants, others get it only occasionally or only when pressing 
needs arise. 


7. Ibid. 
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Initially these lower middle class jobs in Ileenglas were 
exclusively held by the Bengalees. Over the years, the labourers 
of the estate have, however, fought out the ' babus ' dominance and 
have been successful in placing into this middle class position, 
four non-Bengalee candidates who come from the working class back- 
ground. But the remaining 15 posts are still held by the Bengalees 
whose attempt is always to push up their own candidates in the 
clerical staff category of the plantation organization, whenever 
new positions arise. The clerical staff, hence, constitute a class 
different from the managerial class on the one hand and the plan- 
tation labourers on the other. They definitely have interests of 
their own but mainly confined to maintaining the economic gains or 
advantages. However, the ethnic identities tend to weaken the 
foimiation of a distinct and definite middle class interests per se- 
By and large the clerks of non-Bengalee tribal origins tend to 
associate among themselves and with the class of plantation 
labourers with whom they have either kinship or ethnic ties. 
However, they differ from their kins in their life styles largely 
due to their association with the middle class Bengalee colleagues 
living side by side on the estate. Such a change is most evident 
in the fact that female members from the non-Bengalee middle class 
households, unlike those of the labourers' households, no longer 
work as v/age earners in the plantation although the practice is 
widespread among the working class women in Meenglas as elsewhere. 
However as argued earlier, this middle class in general teois to 
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be dominated by the Bengalees whose solidarity is reinforced by 
their ethnic identity. 

The employirent of large labour force and the complex nature 
of work activities on the vast tracts of land under the plantation 
requires not only an overall administrative supervision by managers 
sitting in their office but also close observation of the actual 
work performed by the labourers in the field. All these necessi- 
tate a well-knit work organization found in every plantation estate 
in Jalpaiguri district. Such a rationalized system of v/ork is 
one of the most pronounced characteristics that sets a plantation 
structure apart from the other agricultural undertakings and social 
arrangements on lan^. particularly — the one found in a typical 
subsistence agricultural setting. 

Invariably, the organization of v/ork in plantation has a 
well defined pattern of authority and hierarchical structure of 
roles and functions performed by different layers. Hence even 
among the so-called labourers, there are differences with one 
another in the actual activity performed and in the remuneration 
received. Some of then, the more experienced, trustworthy and 
enthusiastic type, are entrusted with the ;iob of supervising other 
labourers with a view to ensure th-.t the assigned targets or quotas 
of work a.re fulfilled. Such ’on-the-spot' labourer-cum-supervisors 
naturally enjoy a higher status and pov/er in the social hierarch;;- 
of the tea plantation estate. These 'on-the-spot' supervisors of 
day to day work, do not , have to perform actual manual work regard- 
less of whether they are in the sphere of manufacturing or in the 
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field work activity. They are however more extensively needed in 
the tea gardens of the estate rather than its manufacturing unit. 

These supervisors in turn are neither designated alike by 
any single name nor do they all enjoy same status and a.uthority. 

In the Meenglas Tea Estate, as in other estates of Jalpaiguri 
district, these supervisors belong to three distinct and well- 
defined categories — namely ' chanrasis ' , ' bahidars ' and ' sardar- 
daff adars ' in the descending order of hierarchy. 

All these supervisors, without exception are in direct 
and constant touch with the actual workers in the garden as v/ell 
as with other day-to-day activity that goes on elsewhere in the 
estate. The ' chanrasis ' as superior field supervisors assess the 
nature of work to be conducted in the tea farms everyday and 
assign labourers accordingly to various sections of the farms. It 
is to them that the management gives instruction regarding the 
v/ork that needs to be done in the different farms of the estate. 
There are four such supervisors in the Meenglas estate out of which 
two supervise farm activity in the Meenglas subdivision and the 
remaining two (i.e. one each) toice care of the farms in Dalingkote 
and Bhutabari subdivisions . BgJiidars are the next in hierarchy 
whose primary job is to mark the daily attendance of labourers 
engaged in the farms under the briliida.r ' s jurisdiction. Like the 
chaprasis, one bahidar is assigned in each subdivision although 
more may also be appointed in case of a larger concentration of 
labour force in any given subdivision. Thus, there were two 
• bahidars out of four in the Meenglas subdivision of the estate. 
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The third and the largest stratum of ’on-the-spot' supervisors are 
sardars and daffadars denoted two distinct categories. The latter 
were taken to mean supervisory personnel of the estate v/hereas the 
former — sardar — were those who had brought along with them 
batches of migrant labourers for the estate from their native 
places such as Ghhotanagpur in Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh,* 
Sardars in this sense were middle nen for recruiting plantation 
labourers. Often, sardars were also daffadars (i.e. supervisory 
personnel on the tea farms) with the result that the two categories 
have merged with each other. Now they are identified as sardars 
only although sardari system has disappeared from the plantation 
scene in Jalpaiguri district. In the Meenglas estate occasionally 
some sardars are called daffadars also but it is more a vestige 
of the past practice. The sardars are associated with a given 
category of workers classified on the basis of either sex or age 
or both and it is their activities that the sardars supervise in 
day-to-day work. Their task range from assigning of work to each 
individual workers of their group to that of supervising his or hwr 
performance and work progress and that of the group as a whole, 
like chanrasis , they too are more useful personnel in the farm 
than in the manufacturing unit. 

These three types of supervisors differ from the actual 
plantation labourers in that the former receive monthly salary and 
enjoy some authority and status that emanate from the type of work 
that they perform. In the organizational set-up of Meenglas, thicso 


This has been discussed earlier in Chapter III. 
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’on-the-spot' supervisory personnel are identified as subordinate 

staff) which includes besides the three categories of supervisory 

staff, some oil-men and a coal -feeder from the manufacturing unit 

and also some chaukidars , water carriers (to serve the labourers) 

and gardeners (working in the managerial bungalows). The only 

common element among them is that they all are salary -holders placed 

in three different pay scales having the basic salary of Rs. 98, 

8 

Rs. 88 or Rs. 78. In all there; were 100 workers in the subordinate 
staff of the estate. Of these 4 v/ero chaprasis , 6 bahidars, 29 
sardars . 26 chaukidars (v/atchmen) ; 8 drivers and the remaining 27 
belonged to other category of workers (gardeners, oilmen, sweepers 
etc.). But there were some other sardars , chaukidars or others 
who were not being treated as the 'subordinate staff of the 
estate. Bor example, there were 12 sardars who were being treated 
as the 'wage labourers' when we v/ere doing the field work in 
Meenglas and so was the case with the some 36 chaukidars . Similarly, 
a majority of the water carriers and gardeners were being treated 
as the wage labourers. These ramifications tend to divide the 
same set of workers into distinct social cofegories because of the 
differential treatment they receive from the estate's management. 

Barring the salary, the subordinate staff is kept almost 
at par with the v/ays labourers in Meenglas. Their houses are 
situated in the midst of the labourers' habitations and the 
quality of their dwellings is in no v/ay superior to those of the 
labourers. The subordinate staff members too do not perceive 
subjectively any class difference between -chemselves and the 
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labourers. Their life style is similar to those of labourers in 
every respects. Unlike the female members of the clerical staff 
households, the female members of the households of subordinate 
staff work as wage earners with other fellow labourers whose v/orks 
the subordinate staff supervises. All these similarities tend to 
be further reinforced by the fact that their ethnic composition 
also happens to be the same as that of the labourers. Hence, we 
have treated the subordinate staff households as belonging to the 
category of plantation labourers. V/hether or not their actual 
life situations are identical will be seen only later in this 
chapter. 

The subordinate staff households along with the actual 
labourers, hence constitute the most numerous social category of 
plantation labourers in the Meenglas Tea Estate. They are classi- 
fied into two different categories: those v/orking in the factory 
and the field workers (i.e. those v/orking in the actual tea 
gardens). This classification is mainly meant for the purpose of 
general administration but it does reflect the type of work the 
two are engaged in the estate. The factory labourers are engaged 
in the processing and manufacturing of tea whereas the field 
labourers are primarily and directly involved in the cultivation 
of tea; a part of the field labourers is also comprised of those 
engaged in work associated with the transport, construction, 
dispensary, hospital, postal, domestic and similar other miscella- 
neous services in Meenglas. However the latter constitute only a 
small proportion of the total field workers in the estate. Such 
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workers are employed mainly in the Meenglas subdivision where the 
factory, the hospital and the bungalows of the managerial and 
clerical staff are all located. Hence the workers of the subdivi- 
sion work full time in the non-plantation services of the estate. 

In the other subdivisions, barring a few exceptions, the labourers 
work mainly for cultivation of tea. 

It is to be noted that there is no rigid distinction 
between categories of labourers and one may be required to switch 
over from one sphere of work to another. Such a change is not only 
permissible but also required mainly from 'field to factory' and is 
more common at the peak of the plucking season v/hen additional 
hands are required for processing of tea at the factory which is 
normally rim mainly v/ith the help of temporarily employed labourers 
during the season. However, the change is permitted even otheiv/iso 
either at the request of the labourer himself or by the order of 
supervisor^' or managerial staff. In fact, we did come across a 
few such cases in the course of our field work. 

The plantation labourers, however, do not constitute a 
single homogeneous class. In the lieenglas subdivision proper than 
in the other subdivisions of the estate (which ive have not included 
in our field work, see Chapter II), the class of labourers is more 
heterogeneous for the reasons stated above. Thus out of the 85 
households studied from four habitations of the Meenglas subdivi- 
sion, it was found that heads of 54 households were engaged in the 
actual tea cultivation. Of the remaining 31 households, 15 were 
working in the factory, 5 in transport, 6 in domestic services or 
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gardening and the rest 5 in hospital, school arxi the general 
repairs. Similarly, plantation labourers differ in the type of 
work engaged both in the manufacturing unit and in the tea farms 
as the discussion on the subordinate staff suggests. The hetero- 
geneity is, however, not confined to the nature and type of work 
alone. It is equally reflected in the differences in the nature of 
remuneration received and its quantum. Thus, there are some 
salaried plantation labourers (the subordinate staff of the organ- 
ization) and some receive ?/ages at a rate higher than the rate 
paid to other plantation labourers- Hence, it is necessary to 
examine at length their socio-economic conditions and to see 
whether these heterogeneous categories could be placed in a single 
class situation. 

The actual plantation v/orkers as indicated earlier, are 
the daily-rated wage labourers who form the most numerous class in 
the social structure of Meenglas. In all there were 1904 such 
workers in Meenglas in 1976 when we collected data. There are tw’o 
types of labourers. An overwhelming majority of labourers has 
security of job i.e. they are pei'manently employed by the estate. 

The others are however only temporarily employed by the estate'^ . 

Though they all are daily-rated wage earners , the actual 
rates paid vary from one labourer to another. The two categories 
of male and female v/orkers used to be paid at two separate rates 

* There were 1410 permanently employed v/orkers - 590 males; 716 

females and 102 children. The number of temporarily employed labour 
force was 494 - 72 males; 231 females and 191 children. 

Hotel Children workers in Meenglas include those boys and girls 
who are below the age of 15. 
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until recently, but such discrepancies were done away within the 
Meenglas estate in 1976 only. Yet some differences in wage- 
structure do exist. At least a higher rate is paid to certain sets 
of adult male workers in the estate. We, thus, found two distinct 
rates of wages being receiyed by the sample of 85 households of 
labourers whom we interviewed in Meenglas subdivision. 56 heads of 
these households were getting Rs. 4.30 per day; of the remaining 29 
households, heads of 18 were being paid at the rate of Rs. 4.60 per 
day and the rate for the remaining 11 heads of households slightly 
exceeded Rs. 5.00 a day. But, as stated earlier, these last 11 were 
not actual wage labourers but salaried employees belonging to 
subordinate staff category in the organizational hierarchy of the 
plantation estate. The variation in the rate of wages is apparently 
marginal but it is likely to affect the overall life situations of 
the households considerably — particularly if tlaree to four or even 
more members in a household are working. In addition to normal 
wages, the labourers are entitled to an extra remuneration especi- 
ally at the peak of plucking season although for the labourers 
there is no change in 'eight hours a day' rule. In the plucking 
season; a minimum quantity of the leaves is fixed per labourer who 
is required to cover up his/her daily wage by fulfilling the 
minimum quota- The minimum quantity however varies for male and 
female workers. Above and over this, whatever quantity of leaves 
is plucked by labourers, he or she is paid extra wages at a rate 
of 10 paise per kilogram of tea leaves. In the non-plucking 
season, the extra wage remuneration is not altogether absent but 
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it is not very common either. The Table 5.1 presents the distri- 
bution of working members, their sex and the nature of employment 
of the 85 households we studied in the Meenglas estate. 


Table 5.1 


Distribution of Plantation Labourer Households by the Humber, 
Sex and Nature of Smnloyment of Working Members 
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the 
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11 

28 

19 

9 
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5 

7 

16 

19 

35 

23 

12 

35 

Total 

85 

125 

94 

219 

158 

61 

219 


It is clear from Table 5.1 that number of wox'king members 
ranges from one to five in the households we studied. *Vhereas 44 
households, i.e. over 51 percent of the total have two or less 
working members, the remaining 41 i.e. over 48 percent, hav-- three 
or more working members, however, households with three v/orking 
members far outnumber those with four and five members taken 
together. In our sample, 27 households had 3 v/orking members each 
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and only 14 households had either four or five working meiitoers. 

The data, thus, indicate high degree of involvement of household 
members other than the head in the class of wage-earners. In fact, 
it is strikingly significant that out of 412 members of the 85 
households, as many as 219 (i.e. over 52 percent) worked as wage 
labourers in the estate. Of these, 158 or over 72 percent of tne 
total working members were permanently employed. Incidentally, 
unless a plantation labourer is permanently employed, he or she is 
not normally entitled to a house allotment in the Jalpaiguri tea 
estates today. It hardly needs to be reemphasized, therefore, that 
the 85 households of our sample taken from Ivleenglas had at least 
one working member in the peimanent employment of the Meenglas Tea 
Estate. 

The high rate of work participation by women members of 
labourers households suggests that for most of households it is 
more a matter of need than of choice. This is evident in the fact 
that over 42 percent of the total working members of the 85 house- 
holds were female-workers . In this sense, their contribution both 
to plantation economy in general and to their respective family 
incomes in particular is considerably high in I.Ieenglas. The 
situation in Sanyasikata — the subsistence village discussed 
earlier in Chapter IV, is quite to the contrary as we shall see 
later in the following chapter. 

The lieenglas estate provides the labourers with various 
facilities, such as free housing accommodation, concessional 
rationing, free firewood distribution, maternity leave for married 
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female workers and the usual sickness allowance, bonus, provident 
fund etc. These facilities are common to all and hence they do 
not contribute to differentiation of households in terms of house- 
hold income as such. However, some labourer households possess 
kitchen gardens just adjascent to their dwellings and sometimes 
they are also allotted a free grant of small plots of lands by the 
estate management for the purpose of ordinary cultivation. Such 
plots are generally at some distance from their houses. These 
grants are made from that part of the estate which is not under 
actual tea plantation, lor the management such allotments serve 
twofold purposes. Hirst, it ensures optimum utilization of land 
under lease. Secondly, it ties the labourer households to the 
plots of land which in fact acts as an added incentives. For the 
labourers on the other hand, possessing small plots of land is a 
source of supplementing family income which in turn provides them 
a sense of security. Such plots are tilled by the labourers and 
the other members of the family in spare time. Hon-working members 
of the household too help in cultivation of kitchen garden and 
other plots of land. This way the entire household of a plantation 
labourer functions as an economic unit geared to v/ork activities 
that will ensure family subsistence and stability. 

The actual life situations of labourer households thus 
vary from one another in terms of the number of v/orking members, 
rate of wages received, nature of employment in the estate as ?/ell 
as access to free land grant. All of these decisively affect the 
total income of the households of the labourers. The placement of 
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a household in a given economic structure is usually taken as the 
basis of class differentiation. Hence, it would be of interest to 
find out whether the 85 households of plantation labourers as a 
whole constitute a single homogeneous class in this limited sense 
of identical class situation, fable 5.2 presents the distribution 
of labourer households in various income group in an attempt to 
ascertain their objective life conditions and thereby also to 
determine their class position. But, as has been argued in the 
subsistence setting, total household income as such is an inadequate 
and often misleading criterion in comprehending the class situation. 
Hence, in Table 5.2 we have taken the per capita income as the 
basis to ascertain the extent of differentiation among the planta- 
tion labourers in Meenglas. 


Table 5.2 


Distribution of Households by the Humber of 
Working Members and Per Capita Income 
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Clearly then the plantation labourers vary with one 
another in terms of their objective economic corriitions and life 
situations. We have taken per capita income of Rs. 500 as the 
minimum requirement for a family sustenance in the subsistence 
setting. Accordingly, the whole 85 households of our study may be 
placed into various class positions in accordance with this 
criterion. Thus, households having per capita income of Rs. 500 
and below, constitute the class of poor labourers to us (i.e. those 
who are below the subsistence level). By the same token, the 
households in the range of Rs. 501 to 700 have been taken as forming 
a class of subsistence labourers; those between Rs. 701 to 900 as 
a class of substantial labourers and those above Rs. 901 as a class 
of rich labourers. The Table 5.2 shows that there are 9 households 
in our sample of 85 having the per capita incoEB of Rs. 901 and 
more who in fact constitute the rich stratum among the plantation 
labourers. Similarly, there are only 12 households in the catogorj’’ 
of labourers with substantial per capita incomo of Rs. 701 to 900. 

In contrast, there are 33 and 31 households respectively 'which form 
the subsistence and poorer sections among the plantation labourers 
in our sample from the lieenglas estate. The data also shov/ that 
the class position does not correspond necessarily with the number 
of working members in the households. In fact none of the 14 
households which have either four or five working members each is 
in the topmost stratum and only 4 of them have been able to come 
up to the level of substantial income category (i.e. Rs. 701-900). 

Of the remaining 10 households, 7 are at the subsistence level and 
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3 ©ven, below to the poor (below subsistence) class category. On 
the other hand, out of the 9 households in the economic strata, 8 
households had either only one or two v/orking members and only one 
household had three working members. Similarly 8 of the 12 house- 
holds from the class of substantial category and 26 out of the 33 
households from the class of subsistence category haH from house- 
holds with one to three working members. Whereas households with 
one to two working members mainly contribute to substantial class 
category, it is the household vv'ith three working members that 
dominate the subsistence class category. The remaining 31 house- 
holds comprise the class of poor labourers. Of these, 28 house- 
holds came from households with one to three working members. 
Incidentally, it is to be noted that households with two working 
members contributed as many as 16 of these 28 households. The data 
thus show that the bulk of the plantation labourers belongs to 
either poor or subsistence class category though there are also a 
few in substantial and rich class categories. It has also been 
found on examination that the households of subordinate staff do 
not at all constitute a single class category- In fact of the 11 
such households, only two had a per capital income of Rs. 901 or 
more, which was our basis to constitute the oop economic strata. 

Of the remaining 9 households, 4 households had a per capital 
income of Rs. 701 to 900 and 5 of Rs. 501 to 700. They thus consti- 
tuted the substantial and subsistence class categories respectively 
of the differentiation among the plantation labourers. The 
plantation labourers, hence cannot be said to be constituting a 
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homogeneous ' class-in-itself ' though they tend to identify them- 
selves with one another in relation to the other social classes in 
the plantation estate of Meenglas. 

This brings us to the topic of nature and type of relations, 
involved in the production process and hence also the relationship 
between the labourers and the controllers of power in the social 
structure of the plantation village. The difference in the nature 
of work performed by labourers in the tea farms and by those in 
the manufacturing unit tends’ to be of little consequence in so far 
as the relations of production are concerned. 

The relations of labourers with the managerial class which 
represents the interests of the owners of the means of production 
is more or less tha same as one usually finds in any large scale 
industrial establishments. The authority to make decisions is 
concentrated into the hands of the managerial staff of the estate. 
They run the estate with a perfectly capitalist motive and through 
highly rationalized system of work, cost-benefit analysis and so 
on. The v/age labourers whether field labourers actually engaged in 
tea cultivation or those working as factory labourers all partici- 
pate in production process but have no control over the major means 
of production in the Meenglas estate. Even those households of 
labourers who have small plots of land do not enjoy any heritable 
tenurial rights over the land allotted to them, although, it 
remains under their control so long as their family members 
continue to stay in the estate. Similarly, labourers do not have 
any legal rights over tractors, machines, trollies, fertilizers, 
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pesticides and other instruments and inputs involved in the 
plantation's production process. 

In spite of such basic similarities between field and 
factory labourers on the one hand and the management on the other, 
some differences exist between those of farm labourers and factory 
labourers in their relation to the management. On the tea farms 
as such it is mainly the labour power rather than machines or 
equipments that is required. There, the planting of tea, grafting, 
draining, weeding, plucking and similar tasks are such that either 
mechanical devices and implements are non-existent or where they 
are available, the company's management is disinclined to introduce 
them in the estate to avoid large capital investment. Of these, 
plucking of tea leaves is most important and its operation normally 
spreads over a span of six to eight months. Each of these work- 
activities require some minimum implements but some of these are 
sometimes not provided by the management. The result is that the 
plantation farm labourers have to contribute their own implements 
in such cases. For example, we found in course of our field work 
that labourers without any exception used two distinct types of 
bag for carrying tea leaves during the plucking operation. However 
only one of these was provided by the manageme nt . Similarly, it 
was discovered that all those engaged in replanting and reclaiming 
of land in the year preceding to our field work, had to contribute 
their own implements like axe and spade in the course of work. 
Similar instances were also reported in some cases of labourers 
engaged in weeding and draining. Labourers also buy some of 
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in.s"fcrunients that are used for their protection from sun and rain 
as well as the clothes as those provided by the management, tend to 
be of inferior quality. Thus, the Meenglas plantation estate which 
is broadly run on the line of capitalistic production, tends to 
resort to precapitalistic modes of exploitation of the labour in 
order to reduce the size of capital expenditure and investment. 

The helpless labourers, dependent on the estate for work have no 
option but to buy implements by themselves if they v/ish to remain 
in work. Allotment of land and kitchen gardens to labourers do 
attach them to the plantation estate and it is yet another example 
of the combination of capitalistic interests and precapitalistic 
forms of inducements. 

The Meenglas estate is thus basically run in the way and 
the manner in which a modem industrial enterpi'ise is mn. Land as 
well as labour is centrally controlled and social relationship is 
patterned if not determined, by the organisational hierarchy of the 
enterprise. Labourers, thus, hardly come in direct contact with 
the management. Their only interaction occurs when the managerial 
staff proceeds to tea farms or the manufacturing unit for the 
general inspection or v;hom labourers have some problc:ms or issues 
on which the consent or decision of the management need to be 
solicited. For instance, they are expected to approach the manage- 
ment for obtaining the permission to leave the estate and to 
release the provident fund; for replacement of one family member by 
another in a permanent job; for acquiring free-grant land for 
personal cultivation and for many other similar matters, howuver. 
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even in connection with these, the labourers often approach the 
management only through the office staff. Labourers, thus, come 
in direct and more frequent contact with the clerical staff - the 
babus than with the management. This is inevitable as the clerical 
staff is mainly responsible for the distribution of wages, goods 
and other services that are due to the labourers. The clerical 
staff thus not only distribute instruments such as umbrella, 
wrappers, spades, knives etc. (which are used for their personal 
protection as well as for work) but also determine the wages of 
individual labourers and rationing quota of labourers households. 
They also record the amounts of tea plucked by the labourers and 
determine the wages accordingly. Similarly, they facilitate the 
repayment of bonus and provident fund besides of course employing 
temporary labour force both in the tea farms and the manufacturing 
planks from the labourers’ households within the estate. All these 
give a considerable leverage to the class of clerical staff in the 
estate. Naturally, la.bourers feel resentment end indigaance 
towards them — more so because they are dominated by an ethnic 
group (i.e. the Bengalees) that has no working class base in the 
plantation estate. 

labourers have been classified into tv/o distinct groups 
of 'subordinate staff and workers' in the organizational hierarchy 
of the estate. The main task of the subordinate staff is, as 
stated earlier, to supervise the daily routine work on the spot. 
Hence, they are in constant interaction with labourers both on 
the field and outside. This is enhanced by the fact that their 
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houses are situated side by side with those of the workers. The 
interaction between the two sections is cordial which is further 
reinforced by their kinship ties and ethnic identities. Clearly 
then, labourers do not consider the subordinate staff as a 
'distinct class' nor do the subordinate staff consider themselves 
as different from the workers. However, the subordinate staff 
members do enjoy a status higher than that enjoyed by the labourers. 
This disparity is due to their higher placement in the organizat- 
ional hierarchy. Yet they do not wield power and authority as 
done by the babus . 

The plantation labour fo 2 x:e in Meenglas has been applied 
traditionally by some tribal groups who still continue to dominate 
even today. The Table 5.3 presents the ethnic composition of 1he 
85 households studied in the Meenglas estate. 

T able 5.3 

Bthnic Composition of the Hpuscitiolds of 
Plantation Labourers in Meenglas 

Marne of tribe Mumber of households 


Munda 35 
Oraon 1 2 
Kheria 6 
Proja 9 
Godba 8 
Baraik, Saora and others 10 
Mon-tribal group 5 


Total 


85 
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The data show that 80 out of 85 households have tribal 
origins; coming mostly from such tribal groups as the Munda, Oraon, 
Kheria, Godba, Proja and Saora. Thus of the 80 tribal households, 
55 came from the Munda tribe, 12 from the Oraon; 6 from the Kheria, 
9 from the Proja; 8 from the Godba, and the remaining 10 from such 
groups as the Saora, Baraik and others. The 5 non- tribal house- 
holds belonged to the low caste Hindus — 3 of them being Ghamars 
migrated from Bihar and 2 were Tamangs from He pal. A large 
majority of these labourers’ households (71 out of 85) comprise of 
migrants. The heads of the remaining 14 households were born in 
the Meenglas estate; their parents instead of returning to their 
native places, had settled in the estate’s habitations. They wore 
encouraged to do so by the management as the plantation labour was 
scarce and the settled labour provided a stable work force. The 
migrants were mainly from Bihar and Orissa. Thus of the migrant 
households, 37 came from Bihar, 15 from Orissa, 5 from Madhya 
Pradesh, and the remaining 14 from other estates or villages in the 
district. Their migration was however not of recent origin. 
Majority of them i.e. ovur 60 p^rcuut (i.e. 43 households) in the 
Meenglas habitations had come under xhe system of recruiting agenc 
which was in vogue until 1953- Of the remaining 28 households, 
only one had settled in the estate during the last 10 years. In 
fact, migration from one .estate to another is now rare because of 
surplus labour force within the Meenglas estate. As a result, 
whenever additional work opportunity arises - particularly during 
the peak of the plucking season - local men (dependents of 
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labourers already employed) are preferentially recruited as there 
is pressure from labourers of the estate. Outsiders are employed 
only when it is unavoidable. However, in the past, this has 
seldom happened in the Meenglas estate. The surplus labour force 
itself has to remain without work for the greater part of the year 
because the peak of plucking season lasts for 4 to 5 months only. 
Off season they move out in search of job either in the subsistence- 
sector or in more distant places to work Mas road, bridge or the 
building construction sites. These; labourers involvement elsewhere 
thus serves as an important point of contact of the plantation 
estate with the outside world. Visits to the neighbouring markets 
do facilitate similar contact with the outside world through the 
netv/ork of merchants, traders, shop-keepers and subsisting culti- 
vators who also produce for the market partly. Similar small 
markets a.re also held in the tea estate on the weekly pay days - 
which is visited by the shop-keepers, merchants and others in 
addition to some cultivators from the neighbouring subsistence 
villages. The contact of the plantation labours is thus more 
deeply rooted with merchants and shop-keepers. Consequently, the 
shop-keepers and merchants have become o^n important source of 
credit for the plantation labourers. The credit is more often 
ohannelised through grocers and shop-keepers in and around the 
estate although the amounts lent by then are relatively small. 

Thus they had supplied loans worth Rs, 2695) 32.08 percent of the 
total amount owed by the labourers). Equally important .are the 
merchants of neighbouring towns or places v/ho provided Rs. 2550 
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(30.36 percent) of the total amount. The remaining credit Rs. 3155 
(37.56 percent), was, however, obtained from the relatives and the 
professional moneylenders; the latter's contribution was as large 
as Rs. 1200 of the total. With the exception of professional money- 
lenders; the grocers, shop-keepers and merchants do not normally 
charge any interest but raise the prices of commodities in order 
to cover the interest they would have otherwise earned. 

Although the number of plantation labourers*, households 
indebted are more as compared to those of agricultural labourers, 
the amount indebted by plantation labourers was 8400 as against 
Rs. 12600 of the agricultural labourers from the subsistence 
village — Sanyasikata. The average amount indebted was Rs. 112 for 
the plantation labourers whereas the same was Rs. 268 for the 
agricultural labourers. Obviously the plantation labourers are 
more comfortably placed as compared to agricultural labourers and 
that they make regular repayment of their debts. Paradoxically, 
hov/ever the plantation labourers are constantly in debt. Their 
misery due to indebtedness is further heightened by usurious 
methods of book-keeping by shop-keepers and the merchants. Although 
labourers are by and large illiterate; they are av/are of such 
practices but helpless in the absence of any alternative source 


of credit. 
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Chapter VI 

Comparison of the Subsistence and Plantation Settings 

The district of Jalpaiguri has two distinct and well 
entenched economies and hence two distinct types of agrarian social 
structure and class relations have been fairly established so far. 
The detailed account of the two villages in Jalpaiguri district, 
given in the foregoing chapters, reveals that not only the 
historical development in the two settings followed different 
paths, but also they have peculiar class composition and class 
relations remarkably different from one another. 

Thus the class structure in the plantation village 
consisted broadly of the managers, the babus and the plantation 
labourers. None of these possessed any rights — legal or customary 
over the vast tracts of land under the plantation estate nor had 
they any ownership or even shareholder's rights over the processing 
plants of the Meenglas Tea Estate. On the contrary, all the three 
classes provided services of one type or the other to the ov/ners 
of the estate for which they were paid salary or wages. The 
managers co-ordinated the overall field activity of the estate 
such as plucking, weeding, replanting, pruning, nursery reserve 
etc. and looked after the day-to-day administration including 
disbursement of salary — w'age, housing construction, medical and 
transport facilities and requirements and similar other adminis- 
trative activities. 
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6abus work in the office of the estate; their work- 
activity range from general record keeping of the various activi- 
ties such as (amounts of tea plucked or manufactured; nature and 
extent of field work done; maintaining of labourer’s provident and 
bonus files; arrival and disposal of goods to that of preparation 
of weekly wages and determining rationing quotas for labourers. 
Finally the class of plantation labourers — the most heterogeneous 
category consists of field supervisors, bahidars , chaukidars . and 
field and factory labourers besides domestic servants. Of these, 
some received salaries; but most received wages. Nevertheless, 
in terms of their style of life and their living and working 
condition they all formed one class category. 

The agrarian structure in the subsistence village, 
however, presented a different picture. It comprised of ’rich', 
’substantial', 'subsistence' and 'poor' peasants besides the 
landless, with the top two class positions mainly occupied by 
’ owner households. Most of the 'subsistence' and 'poor' peasants 
were either 'owners' with small landholding or sharecroppers; 
those agricultural labourers v-ho held patches of some land v/ere 
all poor peasants in terms of per capita inccme. The landless 
were in fact a little better off. The class structure was hence 
mainly of large land owners, medium land owners, small land 
ovmers-sharecroppers and the agricultural labourers. The large 
size land holders generally cultivated t’ne land with the help of 
yearly employed servants as well as daily rated wage earners. 

They also leased out a part of their lands on sharecropping 
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arrangemenl;. The mediuin size landowners cultivated their land 
themselves with the help of daily wagers although some of them also 
did engage yearly employed servants. Small landowners and share - 
coppers cultivated their holdings themselves with the help of 
family labourers and also daily wagers if necessary. The agricul- 
tural labourers on the other hand, provided the labour power. 
Sharecropping helps the poor to find subsistence for their families; 
to those who let out their land on adhiari , the system offers the 
best means to get land cultivated and earn some profits with the 
least investment. 

The comparable classes were the 73 households of agricul- 
tural labourers (with 33^ family menbers) from the subsistence 
village — Sanyasikata and 85 plantation labourers' households (with 
412 members) from the Meenglas Tea Estate. The average size of a 
household in the subsistence village is 4.5 as compared to 4.8 
members in the plantation village. Similarly, the average number 
of working members in the subsistence setting is 1.7 in contrast 
to 2.5 in the plantation. The total working members in labourer 
households form 37-7 percent of the total population of Sanyasikata 
hamlets we studied. Of the 126 v;orking labourers only 16 were 
women who were mainly employed by large landov.ners for such 
domestic worksas cleaning, and pounding of paddy. Only occasion- 
ally, they were seen working in the farms and that too when their 
husbands or parents took contracts of piece work at a fixed rate. 

In the plantation, hovfever, the number of working members in 
labourers' households was 219 out of the total of 412 family 
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members i.e. over 52 percent of the total population of the 
habitations studied. This is largely due to high rate of turnover 
of women workers who participate in the field ’activity of the tea 
estate. In fact 94 out of 219 workers (over 42 percent of the 
total workers) were females. As compared to the wonen in planta- 
tion setting, women in the subsistence village play a relatively 
minor role in the economic production. The differences in the two 
settings are however not confined to the extent of women's partici- 
pation in woik activity alone. They are equally seen in the nature 
of employment, wage structures, rates of wages, hours and nature of 
work, benefits and facilities received, i.e. in the working condi- 
tions of labourers in the' two settings. 

The social structure of the plantation village, unlike 
that of the subsistence village, provides security of employment 
to its labourers. At least one member from every household (out 
of 85 we studied), v/as permanently employed in the estate. Thus, 
159 out of the total of 219 workers \!over 72 percent) -were perma- 
nently employed and hence had worked throughout the year. The 
rest were temporarily employed and were dependents belonging to 
the 85 households studied. The latter, 60 temporarily employed, 
remain without work in the non-plucking season which is comparable 
to the lean season in the subsistence setting. In the subsistence 
village most of the labourers served more than one employer- 
landowner either within or outside the village. Their contract 
binds them to work only on daily basis, with the result that some, 
if not all, labourers have sometimes to go without employment 
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particularly in the lean setason. On an average a daily wager in 
Sanyasikata remains unemployed for two months and his condition 
resembles to that of the temporarily employed in the plantation 
estate — the only difference being that the latter serves only one 
employer at a time except in the non-plucking season. The yearly 
employed servants, however, serve only one employer for the 
duration of their contracts. At the expiry of a contract, it may 
or may not be renev/ed. Therefore the security of job does not make 
the labourers less dependent on their employers. The structural 
dependence renders them v/eaker in bargaining position as is the 
case with the temporarily enployed ones. The permanently employed 
labourers of the plantation estate have much better security of 
job which is legally protected. 

The daily wage agricultural labourers, hence, can move out 
of their villages freely in search of job in cities and tov/ns in 
the lean season. So is the case v/ith the temporary plantation 
labourers who either seek seasonal work in the subsistence villages 
(especially the female workers) or frequently move to road constru- 
ction sites for work. The labourers in the subsistence village 
receive very unstable v/ages generally ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 
per day if paid in cash. Part payment of waaes in kind is not 
uncommon. The kind wage rate is relatively more stable; and vdien 
made in cash and kind combined, the actual wage rate fluctuates 
sharply depending on the season. Generally, cash wage per day is 
Rs. 1 or 1.50 in lean season and goes up to Rs. 2 or 2.50 in the poalc 
season. In contrast, the plantation wage rate is more stable for 
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both the seasons and for both the permanently and temporarily 
employed. Thus every adult male or female worker in the estate is 
paid Rs. 4.30 as the daily wage. 

The plantation labourers also have aii?)le scope to earn 
extra wages on accoimt of the specificities of the system of wage 
determination which are absent in the subsistence village. For 
example, in the plantation estate, the basic v/age is earned on the 
basis of a fixed quantity of tea plucked; (in plucking season) over 
and above that he or she is paid extra wages though different for 
males and females. Similarly, piece work that commensurates v/ith 
Rs. 4.30 i.e. hazira rate is assigned in the non-plucking season and 
extra wages are paid if the assigned quota is exceeded. These 
features of the plantation sector are, however, gradually disapp- 
earing partly due to introduction of mechanization in farms and 
partly due to the surplus labour obtained in practically every tea 
plantation estate. The agricultural labourers in the subsistence 
setting on the contrary are made to work from sunrise to sunset so 
that they do not enter into other work contract. In the piece work 
system each contract is made for a specified amount of work at the 
commencement and it lasts until the work targets assigned are 
completed. At its termination, a fresh contract on a lump sum 
payment may again be entered into by the labourers. The only 
similarity thus lies in the fact that there are both hourly basis 
and piece work basis of work in the two settings. However in 
plantation labourers can earn extra wages even within the hourly 
basis of work but in the subsistence village they cannot. An added 
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disadvantage in the subsistence setting results from the fact that, 
unlike the plantation labourer who works for specified hours (8 
hours) a day, an average agricultural labourer in the subsistence 
has to work for more than 9 hours a day (on an average). The piece 
work system is preferred partly because it ensures better wages and- 
partly because it affords the labourer some freedom. 

The stable wage rate, the nature of employment and the 
availability of extra work and remuneration all have substantial 
bearing on the life conditions and experiences of the plantation 
labourers as compared to those of the agriculture labourers. Thus 
there are only 2 agricultural labourers households in subsistence 
in contrast to 9 of the plantation labourers who belonged to the top 
category of class hierarchy determined by per capita income. Simi- 
larly, there are again only 2 households of agricultural labourers 
in subsistence village who fell in the class division of 'substan- 
tial peasants' whereas 12 plantation labourers' households belonged 
to that category. At the subsistence level again there are only B 
agricultural labourers from Sanyasikata village as against 33 from 
the plantation labourers households in the Ileenglas estate. The 
bulk of agricultural labourers i.e. 61 households were below the 
minimum subsistence level in Sanyasikata. In the plantation sector 
there were only 51 labourers’ households in this class. But inter- 
estingly enough indebtedness among plantation labourers' household 
was more common than it was among agricultural labourers in the 
subsistence village. Thus, 73 out of 85 i.e. over 88 percent of 
plantation labourers' household were indebted as against 47 out of 
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Thus the labourers in the subsistence village belong to same ethnic 
identity and most of them are either closely or distantly related. 
Similarly, the habitations in the plantation are inhabited by the 
migrants from the same region with the result that kinship and 
ethnic bonds tend to be quite strong. Yet the ethnic features of 
the two villages, present a striking contrast. Whereas one is 
populated with the Muslims, the other is predominantly inhabited 
by various tribal groups such as the Oraon, the Ivlinda, the Kheria, 
the Proja, the Godba etc. These labourers were recruited from 
outside the state, much the same way, as the yearly employed 
servants in the subsistence sector are hired today, with a viev/ to 
have labourer/labourers always at their command so that the 
employers* work does not suffer. 

The difference in the class structure and class relations 
in the two settings are basically inherent in the nature of land 
control and land use in the two settings and in the specificities 
of the production forces and their historical development. The 
tea plantation economy was introduced in the district with a view 
to supply the overall demand of tea in the international 3ra.rket. 
Naturally, there was an urge for large scale production v/hich would 
not have been possible to achieve under the pre-capitalistic forms 
of production such as peasant or landloi'd-tenant econoin^^ — sustained 
by cropsharing arrangements that were in vogue in Jalpaiguri 
district then. 

Invariably, vast tracts of land came under the plantation 
estates and land and labour began to be controlled in a way as any 
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industrial enterprise would do. The plantation land was not leased 
out in parcels to the labourers under any tenurial arrangement. Cn 
the contrary, the land was managed in large blocks under tea 
estates, which produce tea, collect, process, pack, ship, market and 
sell it in conformity with orthodox industrial patterns ' . Land 
control and utilisation v/ere thus centralised. Similarly the large 
labour force recruited in the estate were not admitted as tenants 
with any rights over the land but merely as wage earners. Same is 
the case of those hired for office work, record keeping and also 
for managerial supervision of work activity- Consequently, the 
centralised organisation in plantation gave rise to a class struc- 
ture composed of the managers, the babus and the plantation 
labourers. 

The nature of land control and land use in the subsistence 
setting, however, has been markedly different. Here, crops like 
paddy, jute were produced although paddy was more prominent as it 
is the staple food of the district. Paddy is produced for the 
subsistence though part of it is also mai^keted by almost all 
categories of peasants in order to buy the essential commodities 
of life. Cultivation of jute — a major commercial crop in V/est 
Bengal did not have much bearing on the eoonoriy of the subsistence 
village that we studied. It was produced not for profits but only 
to obtain cash so as to buj’’ the basic necessities during the winter 
season. On the whole, the subsistence setting functions in a 
complementary fashion in relation to the plantation economy and 
society. 

~ See, Mitra in G-WB, op. cit., 1961, p. 28. 
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Land is owned by many, and it is used differently in the 
subsistence village. Sone cultivate the land themselves with the 
help of family members or by hire labour or cultivate partly by 
hired and partly by family labour. Some also lease out to others 
either partly or wholly on some tenurial arrangement - sharecropping 
being quite common. Hence, the class structure in the subsistence 
village consists of various categories; such as owners share- 
cropper's and the agricultural labourers. They are not internally 
homogeneous but are well differentiated in terms of land owned, 
per capita land, gross income of household and per capita gross 
income. Owners invariably got their lands cultivated either by 
sharecroppers or by hired labourers. Sharecroppers cultivated 
mainly with the help of their family labour although occasionally 
they do hire labour. The agricultural labourers lived on by 
supplying labour power to other social categories — owners and 
sharecroppers . 

Plantation economy is in essence organised on capitalistic 
lines as far as the production process is concerned, nevertheless 
it retains some interesting features that are typical of the pre- 
capitalistic forms of production-relations. As stated in Chapter V, 
the plantation estates use a part of its vast tracts of land to be 
allotted as free-grants for the personal cultivation to some of 
the labourers. Thus in 1948 out of 571.49 square miles of land 
under tea lease in Jalpaiguri, 89.46 square miles (15.65 percent 
of total) were set aside by the estates for agricultural purpose, 
and 58.34 square miles of areas (10.21 percent) were already under 
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such personal cultivation.^ In 1954, the total lantfe under personal 
cultivation were 16.98 percent of the total area leased by the 
plantation estates. Today aich features do exist but the tendency 
is to root out such features in the plantation society gradually. 

The existing situation in ileenglas may be taken as pointer to this. 
For example, earlier the Meenglas utilised 298.51 out of 507.49 
hectares of the ancillary area, for personal cultivation by the 
labourers. On the other hand only 573.25 hectares of land were 
actually under the tea cultivation. The bulk of this land (land 
under personal cultivation) has, however, been surrendered by the 
estate to the government under the West Bengal Estate Acquisition 
Act in 1975- Thus only 56.00 hectares of land have now remained 

A 

under the personal cultivation of the labourers. Clearly then 
the land used for pre-capitalist form of inducement and exploitation 
in the plantation economy of the district is shrinking. Earlier 
free-graxits to labours were used to entice them to settle on the 
estate, instead of returning to their native places after comple- 
ting the term of the contract. Today, the labour power is in 
surplus; strikes and gheraos have become a part of the plantation 
society, the planters have hence, surrendered easily such lands to 
the government taking them out from the personal cultivation because 
these lands had built the bargaining power of the labourers. 

2- S.K. Haidar, op. cit., p. 70. 

3. GOI, Report of the Plantation Enquiry Commission , Part 1 - Tea, 
India, 1956, p. 198. 

4. The Meenglas Tea Estate Records : Pile - Budget Season 1971 and 
1975. 
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The free-grant lands were or are still cultivated by the 
labourers themselves. Cultivation work - such as ploughing, 
harvesting, replanting etc. is carried out on week-ends with the 
help of other labourers in the estate on payment of wages and food. 
Other works such as weeding, draining etc. are performed by family 
members of labourers in their spare time. The plantation estate 
does not charge any rent on these lands though it was used to 
determine the quota of rationing distribution (mainly during the 
period of depression) depending upon the size of plot allotted to a 
labourer’s family. 

Similarly, labourers are made to contribute some of the 
implenBnts required for the various works of the plantation estate 
every now and then, especially when the estate management demands 
from them unusual or irregular work such as uprooting of the 
plants, draining, weeding, etc. To get such works done labourers 
must possess or borro?; such implements. Even when works are done 
on a regular basis not all the implements that the plantation 
labourers require or use, are given by the management, ^'^or do the 
labourers demand these implements. 

Labourers and their family members were also supplied with 
outfits before their departure from recruiting cuntre to the plan- 
tation estate.^ On their arrival in the estate they v/ere also 

5- Tea District labour Association Handbook (Part 1), 1954-55, 
p . 39. 

Note: Adults (over 12) wei'e provided with one dhoti/sari, tv/c 

blankets, and a pair of lota and thali; children (4-11 years) 
with a dhoti, blanket and a cup each, and infants with one 
banian and kurta. Travelling and daily allowance for the 
journey were also paid. 
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supplied with additional utensils, some implenEnts , and regular 
rations - mostly grains and grocery items at concessional prices.^ 
The plantation labourer thus lives comparatively a secured life from 
the very beginning under the paternalistic treatment by the estate 
itself. The protection not only binds the labourer to the estate 
but also helps to perpetuate pre-capitalistic relations within the 
frame work of a basically capitalist mode of production. 

Another interesting feature of production relations in the 
plantation villages emerges from the fact that the life, the tribal 
migrant labour led was quite simple. Satisfied with the bare 
living the estate could keep them happy with minimum wages. Conse- 
quently the development of plantations did not affect the subsis- 
tence economy adversely. The purchasing pov/er of labourers on 
plantation had been gradually reduced due to a stable wage rate on 
the one hand and stea.dy rise in the price of various commodities 
due to increasing market circulation in the district on thw ether. 
The plantation estate provided them with health -and medical care, 
housing and schooling facilities and grocery shops etc. Naturally, 
these facilities have tended to socially isolate the plantation 
society and have certainly minimized its impact on the surrounding 
subsistence village. In fact oven the government and local bodies 
were absent in the plantation estate for all practical purposes so 
that quarrels, disputes and other problems were often brought to 

6. S.K. Haidar, op. cit., p. 11. 

Note; The labourers could get such things as rice, dal, chana, 
mustard-oil, gur, salt etc. at concessional prices. For 
instance, an adult could get 3 sairs and 6 chattaks of rice 
in 7 annas in 1948. The ms-rket rate of rice was 2 sairs 
per rupee in Jalpaiguri in September 1947. 
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the managers by the labourers' headiKn and sardar for settlement. 
Hence neither a village council nor village court was considered 
desirable on the estate by the managers.' As a result of all these, 
relations between the manager and the labourers were not strictly 
regulated on the basis of rational economic considerations : they 
were inclusive rather than exclusive, patron-client like and not 
strictly contractual, fo a considerable extent the class relations 
in the Meenglas tea estate remain so even now. 

Of course, markets in the tea estate and its neighbourhood 
had sprung up; to the ralvats and sharecropping peasants of the 
subsistence village too, these markets wei'e accessible for selling 
their produce — rice, vegetables, oilseeds and the like. Howevei', 
the system of subsidised consumer supplies to the plantation 
labourers as prevalent in the Meenglas estate as elsewhere had 
minimised the dependence of a vast number of consumers on these 
markets. The plantation estates which often px'ocured these commo- 
dities for its labourers, did not depend on the locally -grown ricu 
and other essential commodities. On the contrary, they purchased 
from big trading companies which obtained these partly from 
neighbouring subsistence villages but mostly from districts in 

s 

lower Bengal and other provinces. For example, in 1961, the 
Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, and Messrs Steel Brothers supplied 
the food-stuffs to the tea, estates of the Jalpaiguri district. The 
latter alone supplied 1,35,000 quintals of foodgrains of which 

7. Detailed Henort of the General Committee of the BPA, 1918, p. 8. 


8. Ibid, p. 177. 
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44,100 quintals were obtained from the government; 10,000 quintals 
from Assam and 80,900 quintals from Orissa.^ The plantation 
econonQT thus restricts the growth ,of a well entrenched local market 
for the commodities produced in the non-agricultural sector of the 
district as they do not give a good demand. Consequently, consuciur 
goods as well as grains and garden products, if brought for sale 
in the market, do not fetch adequate prices. This has dampening 
effect on the propensity of different categories of peasantry in 
the subsistence sector to undertake risks involved in commercial 
agriculture. This explains why Sanyasikata like many other villages 
in the non-plantation (i.e. subsistence) sector remains largely 
subsistence oriented. 

It is interesting to note that labourers in the Meenglas 

estate as in any other, wore not at all recruited from within the 

district, although pressure on land in the district as a whole had 

already begun to be felt around 1930 or so. On the contrary, the 

labour was recruited mainly from the tribal belts of Bihar, Central 

Province (now Madhya Pradesh) and Orissa, and to some extent also 

from Nepal, which involved heavy expenditure. For example, the 

forwarding rate of an adult labourer from th^ recruiting agency of 

Ranchi and Lohardaga in Bihar, was something like Rs. 25.75 and 

10 

Rs. 27.88 respectively. The tribal belts of Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa v/ore the catchment areas of plcantation labour. 

9. See, text of the speech of the Chairman, Tea Board, in Detailed 
Report of the General Committee of the DBITA , 1961, p. XVII. 

10. Tea Districts Labour Association Handbook (Part 1), 1954-55, 
pp. 46-48. 
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Here the tribals were being denied of their rights in land and 
forest that passed progressively into the hands of outsiders - 
moneylenders, traders and professional classes — through usury. 

It was therefore more than a coincidence that just when the British 
capitalists were establishing the plantations in the Jalpaiguri 

district, tribals were being deliberately pushed out of their areas 

1 .2 

by various strategies in search of alternative livelihood. 
Undoubtedly this seemingly smooth operation was conducted under the 
imperialist protection to the planters and plantation industry that 
served the interests of the metropolitan bourgeoisie instead of 
taking interest in general developiKnt of the district. 

The labourers in plantation wei'e not, hence as free as 
the free labour under an ideal -typical capitalist mode and relations 
production. The peculiar system of recruitment practically binds a 
labourer to his estate. They wore expected to fulfill their 
contract generally lasting for 3 years of regular service to the 
estate after v/hich they either returned to their native places at 
the expense of the estate, or settled in the same estate. Occas- 
ionally they either joined another estate or settled in the non- 
plantation tracts in the vicinity to undertake ordinary cultivation. 
The movement of labourers was hence closely observed by the esta,ta 
managements. Chaukidars were assigned to check the absconding of 
labourers and to trace them if they succeeded in absconding. The 

11. See, Bhowani Sen et al, op.cit., pp. 15-17. also K. Suresh 
Singh, The Dust Storm and Hanging Mist , 1966. 

12. Bhowani Sen et al, op. cit., pp. 15-17- 
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estates had to eatice labour by offering concessions and benefits. 
iTentually, since everybody's interests were involved, the estates 
introduced rules which required that the estate either returned the 
labourer to his former estate or paid compensation for the 

expenses incurred in recruiting him. In spite of such an under- 
standing, enticement went about in the estates of Jalpaiguri. 

fhe relations of production in Sanyasikata as elsewhere in 
the subsistence sector have remained unchanged and unaffected in 
spite of the introduction of capitalism in the form of plantation 
economy in the district. Of course, some plantation labourers, 
after completing their contract, had settled in the subsistence 
sector securing land on leases for personal cultivation as land was 
easily available then and rent was apprecisibly low. Once settled 
in the subsistence sector, they did not restrict their activity and 
mobility exclusively to that sector.* On the contrary, they 
seasonally provided their services to the plantation estates. The 
non-resident labour force found in the tea estates of Jalpaiguri 
generally consisted of the ex-garden labourers — also known as 
bustee labourers. In 1939, 5,983 out of 127,786 workers employed 
in the tea estates of Jalpaiguri were bustee labourers whereas 
their number v^^as 6,883 out of 141,574 total workers in 1942."*'^ 

In 1948 out of the total workers of 155,820 (110,137 for European 
and 45,683 for Indian management) in the tea estates of Jalpaiguri, 

1 3 . Gruning , op . c it . , p - 31. 

14 . D.V. Rege, Report on an enquiry into condition of labour in 
plantation in India , 1946, p. 74. 
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13,109 were bus tee labourers of which 4,496 worked in the European 
farm and the remaining 8,613 in the Indian. 

But the baste e labourers (plantation labours ) settled in 
cultivation, were unable to bring any change in the subsistence 
economy of the district. In fact, the stable wage structure and 
steady rise in commodity prices prevented any capital accumulation 
essential for changing the existing mode and relations of produc- 
tion in the subsistence economy. On the other hand the surplus 
generated by the plantation was however siphoned off by foreign 
capitalist interests. The social structure of a plantation tea 
estate, such as the Meenglas — seems to be maintained and sustained 
by exogenous foixces that regulate the recruitment, distribution of 
food and other supplies on concessional rates and even restricts 
the movement on labourers. The control of the estate management 
is so complete that even the marketing of manufactured tea by 
private vendors or sellers is not permitted, in Jalpaiguri. The 
district's tea production is next only to that of Assam in the 
whole of north-eastern India. Yet there are no local retain shops 
for selling tea. All the produce of the Ileenglas estate, like 
many others, is normally packed and railed to Calcutta port for 
shipping to the U.K.. Some portion of it, is certainly auctioned 
at Calcutta's whole-sale market but every attempt was made to 


15. S.K. Haidar, op. cit. , pp. 15C-157. 
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*1 s 

reduce its quota. Consequently, the surplus generated by 
plantation did not even partially came in circulation to initiate 
a development process outside the plantation. There was some 
attempt to bridge the gap between plantation economy and the 
subsistence economy of the district. It is a fact that the 
colonial government regulated the growth and direction of the 
plantation economy in the district by allocating land for tea in 
only those tracts that were not inhabited and by preventing the 
spread of plantations in the areas earmarked for ordinary cultiva- 
tion. However, at the repeated request from ITPA the latter were 
made available for the cultivation of tea. Clearly then, there 

was a substantial increase in the number of Indian investors 

17 

between 1918 and 1933. Meanwhile, the expansion of tea planta- 
tion and the resultant competition all over the v/orld, had adver- 
sely hit the price of tea. The result v/as that the main tea 
producing countries of the world have to enter into an agreement 
in 1933 to regulate the export and extension of cultivation of tea. 

V/ith this, even a hope of changing the subsistence economy had 

1 6 

been fading out. 

The export trade in tea received all the facilities and 
protection from the imperialist government. This v/as evident in 
the extension of railways to the plantation area construction of 

16. Griffith, op. cit., pp. 659-677. 

Note; In fact, Inlian Tea Association considered that tea normally 
sold in London, should not be offered for sale in Calcutta, 
but in 1917, a compromise was arranged under which, the sale 
in Calcutta of London tea should be restricted to 20 percent 
of teas catalogued for sale. The scheme worked well for 
two years. 

17. Ibid., pp. 532-535. 

18. Ibid. , pp. 187-200. 
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roads and even in rent and and taxation structure applicable to the 
plantations of the district. ^ The rent structure has already been 
referred to in Chapter III. As far as taxation is concerned, 
plantation estates barring the local cesses remained free from 
direct taxation during the initial phase. The import-export duty 
and other taxations too were imposed lately besides being flexible . 
Thus the export duty imposed on 1916 was absolished in 1927. In 
1947 such duty was 2 annas per pound which was gradually going up 
and in 1955j it was 10 annas for a pound. Income-tax too was 
imposed as late as 1918 and in only that portion of the income 
which arise from business and not agricultural. The agricultural 

income tax on the plantation was introduced only in 1943 in Bengal. 

20 

And the last to be introduced was the sale tax in 1959. 

The plantation economy due to the protection it received, 
earned heavy profit and surplus, but it was not used for the over- 
all development of Jalpaiguri and its tv/in economies. As the 
investors were predominantly foreigners they siphoned off the 
surplus and profits earned from the plantation economy of the 
district a point made eai'lder. Of course, a part of the surplus 
was used but mainly for modernization of processing plants and for 
the improvement of the agriculture on the estate. There were 
Indian investors too but they followed the British counterparts 
because the surplus earned by them too did not return to the 
district for promoting the developmental activity of the district* 


19. Ibid., pp. 636-656. 

20. Ibid., pp. 557-576. 
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probably it was channelised to businesses in other places about 
which little record or study is available. 

Haturally, the plantation economy failed to displace the 
subsistence economy of the district in spite of its existence for 
last 104 years or so. On the contrary they existed side by side 
almost as a symbiosis. The introduction of plantation had opened 
an avenue for ralvats of subsistence villages to sell their goods 
such as rice, dal, vegetables and others required in large 
quantities in adjoining plantations which gave them some cash to 
buy other essential commodities of life. At the same time planta- 
tion economy failed to develop a local market and had limited 
impact on the subsistence sector. Similarly, plantation depended 
on subsistence for only a part of their food stuff and commodity 
requirement because the bulk of it was acquired by the estate from 
outside the district. Similarly a part of the plantation laboior 
force was obtained from the subsistence sector. Thus the two 
sectors worked and acted as a complementary to each other though 
only to a limited extent. 

The coexistence is however seems to be gradually giving 
way in more recent times. Blany of the characteristics that the 
plantation possessed have been eroded partly due to internal and 
partly due to external factors. For quite a fev«’ years from nov;, 
there has been no recruitment of labout from outside in the 
plantations. The last massive recruitment v;as done in mid-fifties. 
Today the labour force is in excess of the requirements of the 
estate which itself has practically stagnated in the past 15 years 
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or so. Hence, there is pressure from the labourers on management 
to employ only the dependent members of those already employed in 
the estate whenever additional work opportunities arise. Naturally, 
not only in flow of the labour from the subsistence setting has 
been stopped, but even labourers from other estate are by and large 
not employed by an estate- At least such is the case with the 
Meenglas tea estate which we studied. The dependents of plantation 
labourers households are moving out of the estate in search of 
work especially in the winter. The estate management too is nov/ 
unable to match the facilities of wage enhancement, subsidised 
ration quotas, housing and free-grants of land with the rising cost 
of living. Taxes conspicuously absent, have been freshly being 
introduced such as export-import taxes, sale tax, income tax etc. 

At the same time, no alternative sources of livelihood seem to 
emerge in the district other than the stagnated plantation and the 
subsistence agriculture already under population pressure. The 
labourers are still immobile, educated members from labourers 
households want to move out but have no avenues to go. They 
invariably aspire for some clerical jobs of the estates v/hich a.re 
now in the hands of the Bengalies. 

This does not mean that agrarian social structure in 
subsistence economy has not changed at all. Lands under share- 
cropping arrangement have gradually begun to decline after the 
Bargadar’s Act of 1955 came into effect. Consequently there has 
been steady growth in the number of agricultural labourers' 
families in the subsistence setting. One cannot also miss some of 
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the gradual changes in the mode of and relations of production in 
the subsistence villages of the district. Por example, a few 
households in Sanyasikata exclusively relied on hired labour for 
the cultivation of their lands. Some of them were enthusiastic in 
modernising the method of cultivation in Sanyasikata by systematic 
draining and conservation of land, increasing inputs of fertilizers 
constructing ponds for storing water, introduction of new seed 
varieties and crops like wheat; two had purchased pump-sets for 
local-irrigation. Ihese peasants, though, few, were hitherto 
associated with the production of paddy and jute primarily for 
their own maintenance. Thus symptoms of nascent capitalist 
development in an otherwise subsistence agriculture of Sanyasikata 
has begun to show up. Nevertheless, the development is very 
sluggish owing largely to the unavailability of extensive irri- 
gation, and adequate as well as long term credit facility, indis- 
criminate procurement levy on rice , restrictions on free movement 
of products, and lack of transport facilities and also of capital 
investment either in the public or in private sector. Notwith- 
standing these, a new spirit of pineapple farming is increasingly 
visible in the subsistence sector to which Sanyasikata is no 
exception. It has come as a major booster to the agrarian economy 
of North Bengal in general and Jalpaiguri district in particular. 
The Bengal districts are estimated to have grown some 60,000 

tonnes of pineapple in an acreage over 15,000 in 1376, earning 

2 1 

about Rs. 10 lakhs in foreign exchange to the country. In 
Jalpaiguri, Sajganj police circle alone - where this field work 
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was conducted, there were 3500 acres of land under pineapple 
farming in 1974-75 as compared to .600 acres in 1973-74 which meant 

pp 

an increase of 2900 acres in a year. The cultivation of pine- 
apple is thus rapidly growing in the subsistence villages of the 
district. But the investors in pineapple farming are predominantly 
neighboiiring town-dwellers and some outsiders too. However, local 
peasantry — rich and substantial ones too are actively taking part 
in it. It remains to be seen therefore, whether the growth of 
pineapple farming is an ephenwral development or is able to 
displace the hithertoo predominantly subsistence oriented economy 
and social structure of Sanyasikata which the plantations have 
failed to do so far. 


21. See, The Economic Times , Oct. 1976, p. 4 and also The Times of 
India (Delhi), Aug. 1, 1976, p. 7. 


22. The Agricultural Extension Pile of Block development Office, 
Rajganj, Jalpaiguri. 
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Chapter VII 
Conclusion 

The two village social structures — one from the plantation 
and the other from the subsistence setting thus reflect two distinct 
modes and relations of production though they are far from the 
ideal type of 'capitalist' and 'subsistence' systems. The plant- 
ation production relations are patterned on the capitalistic mode 
and relations of production. Nevertheless they have some features 
that resemble in some way to the pre-capitalistic forms of exploi- 
tation. For example, wage labourers are made to contribute to 
inputs such as farm implements at the insistence of the planters. 

The tea estate management again gives free-grants of land (that i: 
not under actual tea cultivation) to labourers for the personal 
cultivation as an added incentive to settle dov/n on the estate. 

Also, the management restricts free recruitment of labourers and 
prefers to employ only the dependents of labourers' families from 
within the estate. Similarly, the subsistence production relations 
are dominated by self-cultivation of holdings primarily for family 
subsistence and to some extent by pre-capitalistic form of adhiari 
cultivation which still looms large. Kov/ever, an incipient develop- 
ment of commercial-capitalist agriculture through hired labour has 
begun to show up within the subsistence framework of agriculture. 

Yet it is too sluggish to override the subsistence nature of 
agrarian economy and society. 
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V/hat is interesting is that such a subsistence economy 
sustains itself side by side with the plantation enterprises which 
introduced capitalism and penetrated the Jalpaiguri rural landscape 
as early as 1874. What probably explains such a long coexistence 
of the two sectors is the fact that the subsistence and plantation 
economies in the district have been integrated first into a larger 
framework of the colonial economy and later in the post-colonial 
development of dependent capitalism. The plantations initiated by 
foreign investors under the imperialist protection simply siphoned 
off the vast surplus and profits generated by the plantation 
economy of the district. Since the surplus was not reinvested by 
the foreigners, who had hardly any interest in the overall develop- 
ment of Jalpaiguri district and its economy, the dependent capital- 
ism could not displace the economy of subsistence agriculture that 
still needed to feed the most. On the contrary, the two formed a 
kind of symbiosis . 

What the picture emerges from the contemporary scene in 
the agrarian economy of the Jalpaiguri district is then that the 
social structure in the plantation sector is basically patterned 
on the capitalistic mode and relations of production although it 
has also important remnants of pre-capitalistic modes of patroni- 
sation and exploitation. Hence, the plantation economy is capital- 
istic but not in the ideal-typical sense. Similarly the subsis- 
tence social structure is basically self-sufficiency oriented. 

Yet within itself a rudimentary form of capitalistic mode and 
relations of production has germinated within the rubric of a 
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pre -capitalistic and subsistence oriented sharecropping cultivation. 
Again, it is neither independent of the market relations nor is it 
free from dependence on credit sources. Naturally, the subsistence 
village in Jalpaiguri is not ideal-typically subsistence oriented 
in the sense Eedfield and Shanin have conceptualized 'subsistence' 
peasant society- lor over a century now the two polar types of 
modes and relations of production have coexisted in Jalpaiguri, 
Changes in both are visible but they are sluggish, and are certainly 
not decisive enough to make any forecasts on the course of develop- 
BKjnt, the agrarian social structure and class relations in the tv/o 
types of villages is likely to take in years to come. 
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glossary 


Aman 

Aus 

Bhadoi 

Zamindar 

Jotedar 

Chixkanidar 
Dar-c hxikanidar 
Raiyat 
Underraiyat 

Adhiar 

Bargadar 

Jots 

Tehsil 

Adhi 

Mouza 

Anchal 

Khas mahal 

mulai 

malyali 


Paddy crop sown in July-September and reaped in 
Be c ember- January 

Paddy sown in March-April and reaped in June-July 

Variety of aus paddy sown in April-May and reaped 
in July-September 

Pormer landholder or revenue official conferred 
proprietary right by the British GovernB^nt 

Tenant holding lease directly from the government 
or from the zamindar 

Subtenant under jotedar 

Subtenant under chidcanidar 

Cultivator with some legal rights in land 

Cultivator possessing some legal rights but 
inferior to those of raiyats 

Cultivator on sharecropping arrangement without 
any legal rights 

Same as adhiar 

Piece of land obtained in lease by the jotedar 

Area under the jurisdiction of revenue collecting 
officer 

Sharecropping arrangement 

Cluster of habitations forming an unit for the 
purpose of revenue administration 

Group of habitations forming an unit for the 
purpose of social welfare and developmental 
activities 

Land actually under the control of the state 
Piece-work system in the subsistence village 
Inhabitant of Kerala 
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Line 

Babus 

Bahidar 

Ghaprasi 

Sardar 

Daf f adar 
Chaukidar 
Bara Saheb 
Ghota Saheb 
Hazira 
Murhari 


- Habitation known as lines in the plantation 
village 

- Clerks working in tea estates 

-A subordinate staff member recording the daily 
attendance of labourers on work 

- field-supervisor superior to sardar 

- On-the-spot field or factory supervisor. Earlier 
used for recruiting agent of plantation labourers 

- On-the-spot field or factory supervisor 

- Watchman 

- Manager 

- Assistant Manager 

- Amount of work fixed to earn daily wage rate 

- Hired official taking care of farm and financial 
transactions in the subsistence village 
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Schedule for Owners and Tenants 


1 . Household 


1 .1 

1 .2 
1 .3 
1.4 
1 .5 


Hame of village: 

Ethnic group: 

Subgroup (jati): 

Religion 

Members of household (total mjimber including the head of the 
household) 


SI. {Relation with,' Age 
Ho. {the head of { 

{the household,' 



f 

t 

I 

JL 


Sex 


Education {Primary {Ho. of 
{occupation {months 
{ {engaged in 

{ {primary 

{ {occupation 


1 

2 


10 ; 

contd . 

SI. {Annual income {Secondary {No. of months {Annual income : 
No. {primary {occupation {engaged in secon-{from secondary 

{occupation { {dry occupation {occupation 

1 

2 

« 

10 


1.6 Any other source of income; bamboo groves/orchards/fishery/ 
dairy farm/rented house/any other (specify) 

1.7 Total annual income of the household: 

1.8 Break up of annual expenditure (in rupees): a) loodgrain; 
b) clothes? c) house repair/maintenance; d) celebrations/ 
festivals? e) routine agricultural; f) any other (specify) 

1.8.1 Total annual expenditure of the household; 

2. Investment (only for those who are able to save something) 

2.1 How do you make use of the saving: (i) for investment in 
modernization (canals, drainage, shade construction, new 
tools, experimental seeds etc.); (ii) for credit and money- 
lending; (iii) for non-agricultural productive investment 
(business, farms, fishery etc.); (iv) non-agricultural non- 
productive (gold, ornament, house construction, etc.); (v) 
any other (specify) 
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3 . Total Production and Marketing for the last Year 


I Production 

Crops [from self ' from [from any [Total produce 

[cultivation [ adhi [other [ 

Paddy 

Jute 

Any other (specify) 


contd. 


Crops 


[ Pure has 

[Qu^tity [Village [Itinerant 
sold bania [merchants 


in hats 


Crops 


?/hole sales 


Mode of purchase 
Broker [ 


Month 



3.1 Have you to buy foodgrain from market: 

3.1.1 If yes, for how many months: 

4. Credit and Indebtedness 

4.1 Are you self-sufficient or/need credit? 

4-2 Are you indebted now? 

4.2.1 If no, v/ere you indebted anytime during the last 10 years? 

4.2.2 If yes (either for 4.2 or 4.2.1 ), for how long and how much 
amount you owe or owed 

4.3 Reason of indebtedness in order of priorities: (i) non-agri- 
cultural (grain, debt, social celebrations etc.)? (ii) 
routine agricultural (seeds, cattles, manures etc.); (iii) 
improvement in agriculture (new machines, canals, etc.) 

4.4 Your source of credit: bank/maha jan/govt . agency/ jot edar/ 
rich farmer/shop-keeper/any other (specify) 

4.5 Porm in which credit received: Cash/kind/commodity 

4.6 Duration within which repayment is or was to be made: 

(i) less than 3 months; (ii) less than 6 months; (iii) 
more than 6 months (specify) 

4.7 Vifhat security did you give to get the credit? Mortgaged 
land/valuables/promisory note/any other (specify) 

4.8 In what way are you to repay or you repaid the credit? Cash/ 
kind/service/surrendering the produce/market ad justment/any 
other (specify) 

4.9 Rate of interest: 

4.10 Creditor’s (i) ethnicity, (ii) subgroup 
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5 . land Control and Management 

5.1 How much land have you at present? 

5.2 At what distance from your village: (i) within one sq.mile 
and less; (ii) more than one sq.mile (specify) 

5.3 How much of it is under: (i) proprietary ownership and under 
self cultivation; (ii) leased in from others (if any); (iii) 
usufructuary mortgage (if any); (iv) proprietary ownership 
but leased out (if any); (v) given in mortgage (proprietary 
or tenurial right ) 

5.4 Have you sold any land in the last 10 years or so? 

5-4.1 If yes, how much and total value in Rs. 

5.5 Did you buy any land in the last 10 years or so? 

5.5.1 If yes, how much and total value paid in Rs. 

5.5.2 Whether this land is under adhi/self cultivation/ahy other 

(specify) 

5.6 Do you have land with irrigation facilities? 

5.6.1 If yes, which one (from 5.3) and its size: 

6. Size of the land under Major Crops and Yields for the Last Year 

' Aus Aman ; Any other (specify) 

! Size ! Yield ! Size I Yield Size Yield 

Paddy 

Jute 

Any other 

(specify) 

7. Labour Utilization 


7.1 Nature of work force: one’s owr/family' s/family’s + hired 
labour/only hired labour/any other (specify) 

7.2 In case of hired labour, whether labour is employed on: 
yearly basis/monthly basis/weekly /daily/or combination of 
one or more of these 

7.2.1 In case yearly, v/hether their employment is: (i) permanent 
(confirmed), (ii) temporary (ncn-confirmed ) 

7.3 Nature of v/ork and wages for yearly and otherwise employed 
labourers . 


Types of I Rate ! Nature 
labour 1 Jwages 


(i) Yearly 
employed 
labourer 
(ii) Seasonal/ 
monthly/ 
weekly/ 
daily employed 
labourer 


f 

1 


of Jllature [Basis of [V/ho provides the 
[of work [work assi- [implenents 
__[ [gnment [ 
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7.4 Nature of extra service taken; if any: 

Types of {Agricultural {Details {Whether add- {If extra wages not 
labour {or non- {of nature {tional wages {paid, then any 

{agricultural {of work { paid {other benefits 

{services { { Yes { No {(specify) 

Yearly emplo- 
yed labour 

SeasonaV" 
monthly/weekly/ 
daily employed 

labourer 


8. land Under Sharecropping 

8.1 Whether any land is under adhi cultivation: 

8.1.1 If yes, whether the nature of rights unier adhi is of 
proprietary ownership/legal tenancy/mortgage d/any other 
(specify) 

8-2 What is the size of total land under adhi? 

8.3 Distance of the land under adhi from your village: 

8.4 Whether there is any irrigation facilities in these lands: 

8.5 How many adhiars do you have at present? 

8.6 What is the size of share you get: 

8.7 How much did you get last year out of adhi? 

Crops Aus Aman 

(i) Jute 

(ii) Paddy 

(iii) Any other (specify ) 

8.8 Whether the share received is: (i) in produce; (ii) in cash; 
(iii) mainly produce + some cash 

8.9 What are the major crops of adhi cultivation: (i) Aus; (ii) 
Aman; (iii) any other (specify) 

8.10 V/ho desides the choice of crops: yourss;lf/adhiar/adhiar with 
your consultation 

8.11 What is the extent of your contribution in production 
processes : 

SI. No. Items Wholly Partly ilil 

1 . Seeds 

2. Cattles 

3 . Implements 

4. Manures 

5. Wages, if ^ any 

6. Any other (specify) 

8.12 Por how long have you given the land on adhi? (i) less than 
6 months: (ii) less than 1 year; (iii) more than 1 year 
(specify) 

8.13 Y^hether the adhi contract is oral/or registered: 

8.14 Y^hether the land under adhi has decreased or/increased 
during the last 10 years? 
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8.14.1 By how much (approximately): 

8.15 Whether the number of adhiars has increased/or decreased 
during the last 10 years? 

8.15.1 By how many (specify); 

8.16 In case, you have no land under adhi now, did you have 
earlier? 

8.16.1 If yes, when did you abandon leasing out on adhi? 

8. 16 .2 Why did you abandon it? 

8.17 Why do you give the land under adhi at present? 

8.18 Social composition of adhiars: Ethnicity Subgroup 

(i) 

( 

9. Nature of lenurial Beasing in and Leasing out if any 

9.1 Have you leased ±n/or leased out/or both? 

9.2 Whether it is legally recognised? 

9.3 Some details about leasing: 

Types of {Recorded {Irrigated- {Nature of { Nature of 
leasing !non-recorded !non-irrigated {rights ! rent 

1 . Leasing in 

2. Leasing out 



contd. 



hether self culti-{I>uration {Reason {Social 
vated or further {since it {for {composition of 
leased out {is leased {leasing {lease holder 


1 . Leaased in 

2. Leased out 


10. Outside linkage 

10.1 Are you meifbor of any organization? 

10.2 If yes, which ones: 

Type of {Reason of joi- {Position in {Participation in 

organization }ning organization {organization {a^ of its activil 
I { {ties, if any 

“th 

(ii) 

(iii) 

1 1 . General Questions 

11.1 What type of improvement are you trying to bring in your 
cultivation? 

11.2 What are the difficulties are you facing? 

11.3 Bo you think your adhiars cooperate with you? 
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2.5 

2.6 

2.7 
2.7.1 

2.8 


2.9 

2.10 

2.11 


Duration of contract; Less than one year/one year/longer than 
one year (specify) 

Whether the contract is oral or registered? 

Whether this arrangement is coupled with any obligation? 

If yes, whether it is due to indebtedness/mortgage/bonded 
labour/kinship bond/any other (specify) 

Nature and extent of your contribution in production 
processes in relation to following: 

Contributions 


SI. 

No. 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Items 

Seeds 

Cattles 

fertilizers 

Iitg>|.eiients 

Wages if any 

Ar^ other (specify) 


wholly/partly/nil 


1/3, 2/5, 3/4 
(ii) in cash. 


Size of your share in the produce: 1/4, 1/2. 

Nature of the share paid: (i) produce rent, 

(iii) partly produce + some cash 
Size of the land under major crops and total yield during the 
last year: 


(i) Aus Crops Size Yield Your share Malik’s shard 

Paddy i 

Jute I 

A ny other ; 

(ii) Aman Paddy f 

Any other ; 

2.12 Nature of work force: One's own/family 's/family ' s and hired 
labour/only hired labour/any other (specify ) 

2.13 In case some hired labour, information about nature of payment, 
work, employment, no. of labourers employed could be elicited 

2.14 Occupation of the person with whom this contract has been 
made: service holder/mahajan/shop-keeper/jotedar/rich farmer/ ; 
any other (specify ) 

2.14.1 His place of residence; Same village/neighbouring village 
(specify )/t own/any other (specify) 

2.14.2 His ethnic group: Be ngalee/^arwari/Pun jab i/any otherCspecify ) ; 

2.14.3 His subgroup (jati): Brahmin/Kay as t ha/any other (specify ) | 

2.15 Since when are you working as a sharecropper? | 

2.16 Under how many maliks have you been v/orking as a sharecropper | 
during the last 10 year? 

2.17 What was the size of land; 

2.18 For the last 10 years, have you been v/orking under the same I 
malik(s) or have you changed malik(s): 

2.18.1 If under the same malik(s), v/hether by your preference or by : 
any obligation (specify) 

2.18.2 If changed, how did you manage to get this new contract? 

2.19 Is the present size of your holding under adhi less than what j 

you had 10 year back? ; 

2.19.1 If yes, what do you think, is the reason? 
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3. Nature of Employment, Work and ?/ages (only for agricultural 
and plantation labourers) 

3.1 Vfhether you are employed, with one/two/or more employers at 
a time (specify): 

3.2 Whether your employment is: (i) permanent (confirmed); (ii) 
temporary (non-confirmed); (iii) only occasional 

3.3 Whether the contract is on: daily basis/weekly/monthly/ 
seasonal/yearly/any other (specify) 

3.4 Rate at which you are paid: 

3.5 Wages received; (i) only in cash; (ii) mainly in cash + 
some kind; (iii) mainly in kind + some cash; (iv) only in 
kind; (v) any other(specify) 

3.6 Gross value of annual wages received: 

3.7 Nature of work performed: (i) ploughing; (ii) harvesting, 
(iii) transplanting; (iv) weeding; (v) pruning; (vi) any 
other (specify) 

3.8 Who provides the necessary impleB»nts 

SI. Nature of work Yourself Employer 

1 . Ploughing 

2. Harvesting, plucking 

3. Weeding 

4. Pruning 

5. Planting 

6. Any other (specify) 

3.9 Whether the assignment of work is done on (i) only hourly 

basis; (ii) mainly hourly + some piece work; (iiij mainly ! 
piece work + some hourly; (iv) only piece work. i 

3. to Specify the standard hours of work, you are obliged to 
perform at the rate you are paid : 

3.11. Do you perform any extra service: (i) one which is outside 
the contract but agriculture; (ii) one which is non- 
agricultural 

3.11.1 Nature of work performed on extra-service: 

3.11.2 Cash payment received if any on account of the extra- 
services: (details) 

3.11.3 Any other benefits besides cash payment: (i) free land 
grant; (ii) free housing; (iii) homestead land; (iv) free ; 
food for children; (v) educational expenses for children; 

(vi) provident fund; (vii ) Bonus; (viii) free firewood; 

(ix) any other benefit (specify) 

4. Credit and Indebtedness (for both sharecroppers and labourers) : 

4.1 Are you self-sufficient or you need credit? 

4.2 Are you indebted now? 

4.2.1 If no, were you indebted during the last 10 years? 

4.3 If yes (either for 4.2 or 4.2.1), for how long and how 
much amount you owe or owed: 

Reason of indebtedness in order of priorities: 


4.4 
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4.5 Your source of credit: bank/mahajan/govt . agency/shop- 
keeper/your jo tedar/rich farmer/any other (specify) 

4.6 Porm in which credit received: : 

4.7 Duration within which repayment is or was to be made: (i) i 

less than 3 months; (ii) less than 6 months; (iii) more 
than 6 months (specify) ; 

4.8 What security did you give to get the credit? Mortgaged lani 
valuables/promisory note/any other (specify) 

4.9 In what v/ay are you to repay or you r^aid the credit? Cash; 
kind/service/surrendering the produce/market adjustment/ 
any other (specify) 

4.10 Hate of interest: 

4.11 Creditor’s (i) ethnicity, (ii) subgroup (jati) ; 

5. Previous landholdirg if any (for sharecroppers as well as | 

landless labourers) 

5.1 Did you possess land previously? | 

5.1.1 If yes, nature of rights: proprietary/legal tenaney/berga/ j 

any other (specify) J 

5.2 Size of land: { 

5.3 Distance from the present habitation: i 

5.4 What happened to that: sold/mortgaged/ai:^ other (specify) | 

5.4.1 What was the reason: repayment of debts/land on cultivation [ 

uneconomical/any other (specify) j 

5.4.2 If repayment of debt, then what for the loan was taken: | 

5.4.3 What value did you receive if you sold your land: | 

5.4.4 Was the price you got: (i) more than narket price; (ii) just; 

the market price; (iii) less than market price i 

5.5 Occupation of the person who bought your land: mahajah/ i 

iotedai/service holder/shop-keeper/rich farmer/any other 
(specify) 

5.6 His residence: tovra/same village/neighbouring village 
(specify distance )/any other (specify) 

5.7 His ethnicity: marwari/bengali/punjabi/any other (specify ) 

5.8 His subgroup (jati): 

6. Present Landholding, if any (Dor sharecroppers and land-less 
labourers) 

6.1 Do you possess any piece of land at present? 

6.1.1 If yes, nature of rights; proprietary/legal/tenancy/free 
grant/any other (specify) 

6 . 2 Size of land : 

6.3 Distance from your habitation: 

6.4 Mode of farming: self cultivation/tenancy/barga/any other | 
(specify) 

6.5 Details of crops for the last year 

Ho. of crops Major crops Total yield | 

Aman 

Aus I 

Any other (specify) 
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6.6 In case free grant, criteria for such ^ant: length of 
service/family size/any other (specify) 

6.7 In case tenancy or barga, some information about rent, share, 
nature of rights, social composition of leaseholder etc. 

7. Total Production (Aus + Aman including) and Marketing for the 

last year (primarily for sharecropper,* for landless only if there 
is ar^) 


Crops 


I Production 

ifrom barga after ^arineif rom otter hdLdir^ if any ITotal 


Paddy 

Jute 

Any other (specify) 



Paddy 

Jute 

other 

(suecify) 


7.1 Have you to buy food grain from :market? 

7.1.1 If yes, (i) for how many months, (ii) which are those months: 

8. Outside linkage (Both for sharecroppers and landless labourers) I 

8 . 1 Are you member of any organization? 

8.2 if yes, Type of Season of Position Participation 

which organiz- joining in the in organize- ; 

ones ation the organ- tional activi-i 

organization ization ties, if any 
(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) I 

9. General Questions ' 

9.1 What is your economic condition today compared to last 25 
years? 

9.2 What are the reasons for that? 

9.3 Has there been any substantial change in your relation with i 
the malik for last 25 years? 

9.4 How do you conceive the relation between yourself and the 

malik? (i) just, (ii) reasonably good, (iii) fair, (iv) > 

occasionally unreasonable, (v) usually oppressive/exploita- ; 

tive (left to investigator’s judgement for rankir^). 









